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CHOOSE  YOUR  GAME 


Although  it  hasn't  happened  in  Virginia  (and  there 
is  no  indication  it  will)  hunters  in  other  states  are 
being  forced  to  choose  their  weapons  when  buying  a 
license.  As  of  this  writing  the  states  of  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  New  Mexico  have  some  sort 
of  season  which  separates  bowhunters  and  gun  hunters 
and  prevents  participation  in  both. 

In  some  cases  you  must  specify  bowhunting  or  gun 
hunting  when  you  buy  your  license  and  are  then 
limited  to  that  activity.  In  others  you  must  choose 
your  weapon  when  applying  for  special  tags  or  re- 
stricted hunts.  Statistics  show  that  most  fair  weather 
bowhunters  opt  for  the  gun  when  they  can't  use  both. 


The  Virginia  Bowhunters  Association  has  long  ad- 
vocated an  additional  archery  license  or  stamp  in 
Virginia  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  They  have  not, 
however,  advocated  the  either-or  concept.  In  states 
where  this  choice  has  been  forced  on  hunters,  the 
bowhunting  ranks  have  shrunk  50-75%. 

Some  welcome  the  reduced  competition,  but  or- 
ganized archers  fear  loss  of  influence.  Wildlife  agencies 
have  likewise  suffered  some  loss  of  revenue  by 
stopping  two  season  hunting. 

Although  it  sounds  like  a  way  to  spread  hunting 
opportunity  around,  those  that  are  under  the  regu- 
lation aren't  too  happy  with  it.— H.L.G. 


MRS.  MURRAY'S  RESPONSE 

In  response  to  Mr.  Saunders'  letter 
Virginia  Wildlife  June  1978,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  believe  there  is  an  appropriate 
place  for  (almost)  everything.  I  do  not 
consider  a  beach  adjacent  to  a  bird  refuge 
an  appropriate  place  for  a  large  volume  of 
vehicular  traffic,  any  more  than  I  consider 
an  Interstate  highway  an  appropriate  place 
for  loggerhead  turtles  to  breed. 

In  parentheses,  I  might  add  that,  if  in- 
vited to  take  sides  between  football 
players  and  worms,  I  just  might  choose 
the  worms. 

Elizabeth  Murray 
Charlottesville 


PRAISE  FOR  VW  COVERS 

The  Eastern  Bluebird  on  the  May  cover 
was  truly  beautiful!  I  think  the  raccoon 
photo  on  the  March  cover  was  excellent 
also.  Mr.  Maslowski  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  wonderful  photography. 

We  all  know  and  love  John  Taylor's 
fantastic  paintings  and  writing  which  is 
such  a  special  part  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  but 
sometimes  we  neglect  to  express  our 
appreciation. 

Thanks  for  a  great  conservation  maga- 
zine. 

Louise  W.  Walters 
Salem 


VIRGINIA  CHESTNUT 

This  chestnut  tree  is  growing  at  the  base 
of  a  slope  in  Craig  County,  Virginia.  Last 
year  was  the  first  time  that  I  noticed  any 
fruiting  activity  on  this  Virginia  Chestnut 
when  it  bore  five  burrs. 

Anne  H.  Cutler 
Williamsburg 


THANKS! 

My  husband  and  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
your  publication  and  look  forward  to 
getting  it  each  month.  We  find  the  articles 
on  local  places  of  interest,  wildlife  and 
wildflowers  of  assistance  in  our  explo- 
ration of  our  state.  Keep  up  the  good 
work! 

Imogene  Coiner 
MAN  VS.  NATURE?  Emporia 

In  your  February  issue,  Marie  Mellinger 
prescribes  pokeweed,  dandelions  and 
sassafras  tea  as  a  solution  to  overpopu- 
lation. The  building  of  the  world  of  men 
involves  necessarily  the  destruction  of  the 
world  of  nature.  The  editorial  policy  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  is  ambivalent  in  this 
struggle  between  man  and  nature  —  it 
tries  to  "sell"  nature  to  get  people  to 
"use"  the  woods  for  backpacking,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Educating  hunters  in 
population  genetics  would  better  serve 
the  cause  of  conservation  than  by  whip- 
ping up  enthusiasm  for  trophy  hunting. 

Donald  Steele 
McLean 

The  Game  Commission's  obligation  is 
to  serve  the  people,  not  necessarily  to  pro- 
tect them  from  themselves.  Many  alter- 
native uses  of  our  wildlife  resources  have 
no  adverse  effects  on  wildlife  numbers. 
Do  we  have  the  right  to  deny  such  uses 
to  the  majority  just  to  please  an  admitted- 
ly small  minority?  Likewise,  to  sell  maga- 
zines we  must  feature  articles  that  will 
appeal   to    the  majority  of  subscribers. 

—Editor 


TPEETOP 
RAMBLERS 


BY  PAUL  BRATTON,  JR. 


With  each  green  leaf  striving  for  its  share  of  sunlight, 
the  summer  woods  are  tangled  and  full  of  shade. 
But  with  the  approach  of  autumn,  rents  appear  in  the 
canopy  creating  an  evershifting  play  of  light  and 
colored  leaves  in  the  mountain  forests. 

The  autumn  is  a  season  of  abundance,  especially  for 
the  tree  squirrels  who  are  more  at  home  than  any  other 
mammals  in  the  nebulous  canopy  of  branch  and  leaf 
and  space. 

The  flying  squirrel  is  the  most  unusual  and  least 
often  encountered  of  the  tree  squirrels,  its  nocturnal 
life  in  the  tree  tops  seldom  touches  the  world  of 
modern  man.  Yet  the  flying  squirrel  is  commonly 
found  almost  everywhere  there  are  forests  in  the 
eastern  United  States. 

My  first  encounter  with  flying  squirrels  was  on  one 
of  my  earliest  hunting  trips.  My  father  and  I  climbed  a 
forested  ridge  while  on  a  deer  drive,  reaching  the  top, 
my  father  leaned  against  a  dead  tree.  At  the  disturbance 
the  top  seemed  to  explode  with  small  gray  animals  that 
glided  down  the  ridge  to  new  hiding  places,  disappear- 
ing almost  as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared. 

It  was  years  before  I  again  saw  a  flying  squirrel,  this 
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Illustration  by  Spike  Knuth 


time  there  was  only  one  that  I  discovered  staring  at  me 
from  a  few  feet  away  on  a  twisted  oak.  I  stared  back,  as 
surprised  at  finding  the  squirrel  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  as  it  was  at  being  found.  Determined  to  get  a  good 
look  this  time,  I  noted  the  resemblance  to  the  gray 
squirrel,  but  much  smaller  with  huge  dark  eyes  and  a 
hide  seemingly  several  sizes  too  large  for  its  frame. 

It  wasn't  until  I  glanced  away  for  a  moment  that  the 
squirrel  took  several  leaps  up  the  tree  trunk  and  after 
two  long  glides  was  out  of  view.  Only  during  its  gliding 
flight  is  the  true  nature  of  the  flying  squirrel  revealed. 
Spreading  the  loose  folds  of  skin  connecting  the  front 
and  hind  legs  and  using  the  flattened  tail  for  a  rudder, 
the  flying  squirrel  comes  closer  to  true  flight  than  any 
other  mammal  but  the  bat.  Although  the  flying  squirrel 
doesn't  actually  fly  like  a  bird,  one  long  glide  can  carry 
it  up  to  100  yards  down  a  steep  mountainside. 

There  are  two  species  of  flying  squirrels  in  Virginia. 
The  most  common  is  the  southern  or  eastern,  it  is  only 
half  the  size  of  the  northern  and  is  found  over  most  of 
the  state.  The  northern  is  considered  endangered  in 
Virginia  and  found  only  rarely  in  the  mature  hardwood 
and  coniferous  forests  of  the  western  mountains. 

While  the  flying  squirrel  is  the  nocturnal  phantom  of 
the  tree  squirrels,  a  constant  presence  though  rarely 
seen,  the  bold  red  squirrel  is  seemingly  fearless  and 
quickly  flies  into  a  scolding  range  when  any  man  or 
beast  trespasses  into  its  domain. 

Where  the  flying  squirrel's  nocturnal  life,  small  size, 
and  inherent  shyness  has  exempted  it  from  any  con- 
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sideration  by  the  hunter,  the  red  squirrel  seems  to  take 
pride  in  flaunting  the  fact  that  his  pitchy  flesh  is  con- 
sidered unpalatable. 

The  gray  and  fox  squirrels  bury  each  nut  in  an 
individual  hole,  but  the  red  squirrel  collects  huge 
caches,  up  to  two  bushels  of  nuts  might  be  stored  in  a 
single  underground  hole.  A  cache  of  that  size  attracts 
human  interest  and  Indian  tribes  once  made  a  practice 
of  raiding  the  red  squirrel's  winter  food  supply.  In  more 
recent  times,  tree  farmers  and  nurserymen  have  been 
known  to  obtain  seed  stocks  by  robbing  the  red 
squirrel. 

The  largest  of  Virginia's  tree  squirrels  is  the  fox 
squirrel.  It  can  weigh  up  to  three  pounds.  The  fox 
squirrel's  coat  is  often  tinged  with  a  rust  color,  creating 
the  only  resemblance  between  the  squirrel  and  the  red 
fox. 

Though  they  are  often  found  in  the  same  areas,  the 
fox  squirrel  prefers  more  open  woodlands  than  the 
grays  and  spends  more  time  on  the  ground.  In  western 


The  wild  gray  squirrel  is  a  master  at  deceiving  the 
hunter.  The  squirrel  can  disappear  without  a  trace  in  a 
barren  tree  top  by  flattening  itself  on  a  limb  and  re- 
maining motionless  as  long  as  the  hunter  is  near.  At 
other  times  the  squirrel  will  circle  the  tree  trunk,  al- 
ways keeping  the  tree  between  himself  and  the  hunter, 
so  that  the  hunter  is  lucky  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
bushy  tail,  much  less  get  a  decent  shot. 

Methods  of  hunting  the  gray  squirrel  are  as  varied  as 
the  squirrel's  habitat.  In  the  mountain  forests  the 
squirrel  are  as  varied  as  the  squirrel's  habitat.  In  the 
mountain  forests  the  squirrel  hunter  is  likely  to  be  out 
before  daybreak  taking  a  stand  on  the  south  slope  of  a 
hardwood  ridge.  On  still  mornings  the  gray  squirrels 
leave  their  nests  and  begin  feeding  at  first  light.  A  .22 
rifle  with  medium  powered  scope  is  best  for  this  still 
hunting. 

Later  in  the  morning  when  the  hunter  tires  of  sitting 
and  the  fallen  leaves  are  damp  enough,  he  can  move 
quietly  through  the  forest  to  increase  his  range.  Two 


Kings  of  the  jbrest  canopy,  tree  squirrels 
play  a  vital  role  in  jbrest  ecology. 


Virginia  the  fox  squirrel  shares  forested  river  banks  and 
woodlots  in  the  valleys  with  the  gray  squirrel,  while  on 
mountain  ridges  the  ever-adaptable  gray  squirrel  shares 
the  forest  with  the  red  squirrel. 

The  Delmarva  fox  squirrel,  a  gray-colored  fox 
squirrel  found  along  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore,  is  an 
Endangered  Species  in  Virginia.  Habitat  destruction 
has  brought  about  a  declining  population.  To  protect 
this  squirrel  the  hunting  season  on  fox  squirrels  has 
been  closed  over  most  of  Virginia  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

The  best  known  of  the  tree  squirrels,  the  common 
gray  squirrel  is  found  as  often  in  city  parks  as  in  its 
traditional  habitat  of  mature  oak -hickory  stands.  But 
the  gray  squirrel  was  most  abundant  when  a  virtually 
unbroken  forest  still  covered  the  eastern  United  States. 

For  the  pioneer,  the  grays  squirrels  posed  a  serious 
threat  to  young  corn  crops.  Before  the  Revolution, 
Pennsylvania  offered  a  bounty  on  squirrels  and  a  little 
later  Tennessee  made  squirrel  scalps  legal  tender  for  the 
payment  of  taxes. 

Today  the  gray  squirrel  is  considered  the  most 
popular  game  animal  in  Virginia,  luring  more  hunters 
into  the  woods  than  deer,  bear,  or  turkey.  Those  who 
know  the  gray  squirrel  only  in  urban  parks  are  likely  to 
see  little  more  challenge  in  hunting  squirrels  than  in 
shooting  the  flocks  of  half-tame  pigeons  that  also 
inhabit  the  parks.  But  in  the  wild  the  gray  squirrel  is  a 
cautious  and  ghostly  quarry  worthy  of  the  hunter's 
best  efforts. 


hunters  working  together  have  a  better  chance  then  by 
staying  close,  so  each  can  cover  opposite  sides  of  prime 
squirrel  trees. 

Along  the  wooded  banks  of  small  rivers,  hunting 
gray  and  fox  squirrels  from  a  canoe  can  be  effective. 
Shotguns  are  the  only  practical  or  legal  firearm  for 
canoe  hunting.  Even  the  roar  of  a  shotgun  blast  seldom 
disturbs  squirrels  feeding  around  the  next  bend. 

Having  provided  more  hunting  than  any  other  game 
animal,  the  tree  squirrels  are  still  abundant,  their 
numbers  controlled  chiefly  by  their  food  and  shelter 
requirements.  Unfortunately,  the  ever-intensifying 
modern  forestry  practices  are  incompatible  with  pre- 
serving the  mature,  old  growth  hardwoods  squirrels 
require.  Only  mature  hardwoods  produce  the  mast 
crops  and  it  is  the  "wolf  trees"  that  provide  the  hollow 
trunks  favored  by  nesting  squirrels. 

As  the  squirrels  need  the  hardwood  forests,  it  also 
seems  the  forests  couldn't  exist  without  the  squirrels. 
The  hardwood  nut  trees,  like  hickories  and  walnuts, 
have  evolved  tough  shells  for  protecting  their  seed.  Yet 
because  the  hard-shelled  nuts  must  be  kept  moist  to 
sprout,  the  cooperation  of  the  chisel-toothed  squirrels 
is  required  to  gather  and  plant  the  seed. 

The  nut  trees  provide  hundreds  of  nuts  for  the 
squirrel's  sustenance,  for  every  one  the  squirrels  neglect 
will  germinate  in  the  spring.  Only  one  of  hundreds  that 
germinate  will  become  a  tree  and  produce  more  nuts. 
But  that  is  enough  for  the  future  survival  of  the  trees  — 
and  the  squirrels. 
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Instinctive  Shooting: 


Jave  you  been  eating  corn  flakes  every  time  you 
Jcome  home  from  a  small  game  or  bird  hunting 
expedition  and  blowing  the  budget  on  shotgun  shells  in 
the  process?  Well,  then  it's  time  to  learn  how  to  quick- 
shoot  like  the  old  western  gunman. 

Most  of  the  shotgun  shooters  in  the  country  have  the 
same  problems  probably  because  they  go  out  shooting 
once  a  month  and  can 't  afford  shooting  lessons. 

But  there  is  a  way  you  can  improve  your  quick 
shooting  skill  and  put  partridge  and  rabbit  in  your 
rusting  pot.  It's  Quick  Skill  shooting  like  the  army  has 
used  to  train  its  men  for  the  dirty  jungle  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  idea  isn't  new  because  the  old  frontier 
gunslinger  used  the  same  technique  to  deadly  effect. 

The  gunman  simply  looked  at  and  concentrated  on 
his  target  and  fired,  hitting  it  dead  center  without  really 
knowing  why.  Many  top  shotgun  shooters  do  the  same 
thing  today.  Both  trained  themselves  so  that  their  guns 
pointed  where  their  eyes  pointed. 

While  developed  by  the  army  for  close-in  moving 
target  shooting,  this  system  has  proven  to  be  a  real  skill 
builder  for  all  shooters. 

All  you  need  to  get  started  is  a  BB  gun,  some  targets 
and  a  place  to  shoot.  (One  BB  company  has  a  Quick 
Skill  outfit  designed  by  the  army,  all  ready  for  sale  if 
you  like.  It  has  a  heavy  rifle  and  two  pairs  of  goggles  to 
protect  your  eyes,  and  small  throw-plates  as  targets.) 

You  will  need  an  assistant  to  throw  the  targets  up- 
ward, either  a  flat  paper  pie  plate,  or  in  the  store  kit,  a 
plastic  or  steel  disc.  A  quick  toss  should  send  the  disc 
spinning  upward  presenting  its  flat  face  to  the  shooter. 
It  should  pass  5  to  10  feet  above  the  shooter's  head  and 
directly  in  front  of  him. 

These  shooting  instructions  must  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed. 
1.  Stand  erect,  gun  in  hand,  and  lean  forward  slightly. 
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2.  Your  feet  should  be  spread  apart  comfortably,  body 
weight  evenly  balanced  on  the  balls  of  both  feet. 

3.  Head  erect. 

4.  Bring  the  gun  up,  butt  snug  in  the  pocket  formed  by 
your  shoulder,  left  hand  well  out  on  forearm. 

5.  Press  jaw  to  stock  of  gun  and  remember  its  precise 
position  so  you  can  repeat  it  instinctively  every  time 
hereafter.  Don't  dip  your  head  to  do  this;  bring  the 
gun  up  to  meet  your  face. 

6.  With  both  eyes  open,  looking  over,  not  at  the  gun 
barrel,  look  about  30-50  feet  beyond  the  muzzle. 

7.  Elevate  the  gun  so  the  barrel  points  upward  at  about 
75  degrees,  keeping  your  head,  eyes  and  hands  in 

their  original  relationship. 

If  you  have  done  all  of  the  above  correctly,  your  gun 
will  be  locked  into  position  and  it  will  function  as  an 
extension  of  your  eyes.  Wherever  your  eyes  look,  your 
gun  will  follow. 


As  you  move  to  follow  a  target  you  must  move  your 
entire  body,  retaining  that  same  head-gun-arms- 
shoulder  relationship-all  the  while  keeping  your  eyes 
centered. 

Now,  you  are  ready  to  shoot.  Have  a  helper  throw 
the  large  target  disc  5  to  10  feet  over  your  head  and 
slightly  in  front  of  you.  Don't  shoot,  just  practice  look- 
ing. As  the  target  moves  into  your  field  of  vision,  look 
at  its  top  edge.  Do  not  watch  the  gun  barrel,  just  the 
target.  You  look  at  the  top  of  the  target  to  compensate 
for  your  eyes  being  somewhat  above  the  line  of  the  gun 
barrel. 

Concentration  on  the  top  edge  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Without  it  you'll  be  looking  at  the  target  as  a  whole 
and  will  hit  only  the  air  around  it.  Concentration  is  the 
keynote  to  the  whole  system. 

DO  NOT  SWING  OR  POINT.  There  must  be  no 
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effort  to  point  or  swing  the  gun  or  target.  If  your  posi- 
tion is  correct,  the  gun  will  point  at  the  target  automat 
ically,   as   if   actually   controlled   by  your  eyes. 
Concentration  will  key  the  gun  to  your  line  of  sight. 

Now  it's  time  to  start  shooting.  Call  for  the  toss  and 
as  the  target  goes  up  watch  that  top  edge,  you'll  still 
be  able  to  see  the  BB  streak  into  your  field  of  vision 
headed  for  the  target. 

You  might  miss  the  first  time,  most  shooters  do. 
But  don't  worry.  Just  try  again.  The  worst  mistake 
you  can  make  at  this  point  is  to  try  and  make  com- 
pensations for  your  miss  and  make  corrections.  Re- 
member the  original  techniques  and  don't  deviate. 

CONCENTRATE  HARD.  In  a  few  more  shots  you'll 
be  happy  to  hear  the  BB  ping  against  the  target,  or  plop 
through  the  soft  paper  plate.  Once  you  start  getting 
hits,  don't  stop.  Keep  at  it  until  you  can  hit  the  big 
target  at  least  eight  times  out  of  ten. 

Don't  shoot  as  rapidly  as  possible,  space  your  shots 
so  you  can  relax  a  bit  between  them.  Every  10  or  15 
minutes  take  a  break.  You  just  can't  concentrate  any 
longer  than  that  at  a  time. 

SNAPPING  FROM  A  LOW  POSITION.  Now  try  a 
tougher  test.  Instead  of  holding  the  gun  at  your 
shoulder,  hold  the  gun  across  your  chest.  Now  when 
the  target  goes  up,  snap  the  gun  to  your  shoulder, 
freeze  your  jaw  to  the  stock,  and  concentrate  on  the 
target.  You'll  miss  a  few  this  way  but  keep  at  it.  You'll 
soon  find  that  there's  more  than  enough  time  to  get  a 
solid  hit.  A  common  mistake  is  to  hurry.  Don't. 

Soon  you'll  be  hitting  so  consistently  you'll  want  to 
try  a  smaller  target.  Try  a  smaller  disc  or  plate.  Do 
everything  as  before  and  if  you  miss,  don't  try  to  make 
any  corrections.  Just  keep  concentrating.  Looking  at 
the  top  of  the  target  will  produce  center  hits  just  as  it 
did  with  the  larger  disc. 

If  you  should  miss  too  many  times  with  the  smaller 
target  go  back  to  the  big  one  again  for  a  while.  When 
you  get  your  confidence  back  go  back  to  the  smaller 


target.  Your  shooting  should  improve  accordingly. 

By  continuing  with  progressively  smaller  targets, 
some  shooters  have  worked  their  way  down  to  hitting 
such  small  objects  as  aspirins  or  dimes. 

Once  you  have  mastered  thrown  discs,  only  a  small 
amount  of  additional  work  is  necessary  to  hit  ground 
targets.  A  good  target  for  ground  use  is  a  row  of  five 
paper  cups  inverted  on  a  board. 

Your  position  remains  almost  the  same  as  for  aerial 
work  except  that  your  gun  and  eyes  are  slightly  below 
the  horizontal,  at  the  ground  about  15  to  20  feet  away. 
In  addition  you  must  be  able  to  swing  your  body  (never 
the  gun)  in  an  arc  of  about  60  degrees  on  either  side  of 
your  front,  without  shifting  your  feet. 

Your  shooting  technique  is  just  a  bit  different.  First, 
look  at  the  bottom  of  the  target  to  compensate  for  a 
natural  tendency  to  over-shoot  ground  targets.  A  spot 
of  bright  color  crayon,  centered  on  the  base  of  the 
target  is  helpful  at  the  beginning. 

In  firing  don't  hesitate  once  the  gun  is  mounted.  It 
may  help  to  jab  or  lunge  slightly  toward  the  target  as 
the  gun  is  mounted,  firing  immediately  when  your  eyes 
lock  on  the  base  of  the  target.  Hesitation  will  result  in 
your  trying  to  make  deliberate  corrections,  thus  defeat- 
ing the  principles  of  quick  shooting.  If  you  miss, 
switch  to  another  target  to  avoid  the  tendency  of  try- 
ing to  correct  your  aim. 

Remember,  the  success  of  this  new  method  of  shoot- 
ing is  based  on  correct  position  and  most  of  all,  con- 
centration. With  these  two  principles  you  cannot  avoid 
hitting  your  target. 

When  you  become  expert  with  paper  cups,  switch  to 
smaller  targets.  It  is  not  impossible  to  knock  off  the 
dandelions  or  even  grasshoppers  in  flight.  In  fact,  we 
know  one  shooter  who  can  hit  BB's  with  BB's. 

In  any  case,  once  you  have  mastered  this  quick  skill 
method  of  shooting  your  meatless  hunting  days  will  be 
over.  There  is  not  better  way  of  improving  your  shoot- 
ing skill. 
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Statewide  Deer,  Bear,  and  Turkey  Harvest 


Another  good  season  should  be 
in  store  for  Virginia's  deer 
hunters.  Game  Commission  Biolo- 
gists expect  a  total  harvest  near  last 
season's  record  total  of  67,059. 
Slightly  more  liberal  doe  shooting 
and  the  three-deer  limit  in  some 
Piedmont  and  Tidewater  counties 
may  boost  the  total  slightly. 

Bears  should  be  having  a  tougher 
time  finding  food  this  fall,  making 
them  easier  for  hunters  and  hounds 
to  locate.  Surveys  indicate  both  red 
and  white  oak  mast  will  be  scarce 
this  autumn.  Hickories  appear  to 
have  a  bumper  crop  over  most  of 
the  state  and  grapes  are  likewise 
heavy  with  fruit.  Bears  will  tend  to 
concentrate  where  they  find  food. 

Turkeys  and  grouse  may  be  more 
widely  scattered  than  usual,  how- 
ever. Grouse  numbers  are  still  low. 
Production  this  season  appears  to 
be  low,  so  grouse  hunters  can  ex- 
pect little  improvement  over  last 
year's  poor  success.  Turkey  pro- 
duction appears  to  be  up  so  turkey 
fans  are  expected  to  do  as  well  —  or 
better  —  than  last  year. 

Quail  are  expected  to  be  scarce 
again  this  fall,  in  spite  of  a  reason- 
ably good  growing  season. 

Squirrel  hunters  should  have 
good  luck  in  areas  with  plenty  of 
hickory,  but  otherwise  will  have  to 
look  for  the  occasional  oak  with 
acorns.  Although  the  wet  summer 
and  abundant  greenery  have  helped 
rabbit  production  in  some  sections, 
disease  may  wipe  out  these  gains 
before  the  hunting  season  opens. 

The  severe  ice  damage  caused  by 
last  spring's  Easter  storm  may  affect 
game  and  hunter  movement.  Travel 
through  these  downed  tangles  is 
difficult. 


County  or  City 

1975 

-  1976 

1976 

-  1977 

1977   - 

978 

Deer 

Bear 

Turkey 

Deer 

Bear 

Turkev 

Deer 

Bea 

r       Turkey 

Accomack 

218 

0 

0 

118 

0 

0 

242 

0 

0 

Albemarle 

1.126 

20 

26 

1,027 

13 

92 

890 

12 

20 

Alleghany 

912 

4 

269 

930 

16 

197 

834 

16 

229 

Amelia 

1,511 

0 

35 

1.816 

6 

95 

2,160 

0 

47 

Amherst 

586 

10 

22 

567 

6 

63 

512 

12 

11 

Appomattox 

698 

0 

31 

880 

0 

58 

820 

0 

34 

Augusta 

1,491 

22 

350 

1.501 

20 

278 

1.143 

16 

233 

Bath 

2,222 

2 

371 

2.388 

10 

429 

1.892 

7 

423 

Bedford 

658 

5 

39 

655 

12 

88 

624 

6 

18 

Bland 

641 

1 

136 

668 

6 

186 

583 

1 

141 

Botetourt 

1.356 

6 

344 

1,179 

20 

241 

1,154 

16 

235 

Brunswick 

804 

0 

15 

880 

0 

45 

1,078 

0 

11 

Buchanan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Buckingham 

2.192 

0 

62 

1.804 

Col 

0 

1.753 

Clo 

57 

Campbell 

197 

0 

17 

196 

0 

4G 

247 

0 

13 

Caroline 

1.390 

0 

59 

1.773 

0 

92 

2,248 

0 

39 

Carroll 

93 

0 

0 

107 

0 

13 

89 

0 

0 

Charles  City 

818 

0 

0 

699 

0 

24 

931 

0 

0 

Charlotte 

388 

0 

23 

348 

0 

82 

500 

0 

24 

Chesapeake 

392 

0 

0 

397 

3 

0 

443 

0 

0 

Chesterfield 

1.012 

0 

10 

961 

Clo. 

27 

1.158 

4 

0 

Clarke 

191 

0 

15 

271 

Clo 

29 

239 

Clo 

21 

Craig 

976 

2 

180 

970 

2 

165 

810 

3 

181 

Culpeper 

281 

0 

15 

315 

0 

58 

412 

0 

15 

Cumberland 

1,340 

0 

43 

1,234 

0 

91 

1.267 

0 

41 

Dickenson 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

9 

17 

0 

0 

Dinwiddie 

1,261 

0 

30 

1.171 

0 

122 

1,361 

0 

21 

Essex 

204 

0 

8 

179 

0 

43 

223 

0 

8 

Fairfax 

23 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

24 

0 

0 

Fauquier 

605 

0 

46 

791 

Clo 

97 

951 

Clo 

21 

Floyd 

97 

0 

0 

82 

0 

2 

93 

0 

0 

Fluvanna 

1,462 

0 

19 

1.150 

0 

37 

1.102 

0 

27 

Franklin 

220 

0 

0 

249 

Clo. 

208 

365 

0 

0 

Giles 

809 

17 

272 

791 

9 

274 

916 

Clo 

97 

Gloucester 

371 

0 

0 

322 

0 

6 

725 

9 

268 

Goochland 

790 

0 

25 

644 

0 

30 

344 

0 

0 

Grayson 

1.279 

0 

25 

1.272 

0 

159 

729 

0 

15 

Greene 

65 

13 

6 

91 

10 

10 

1,112 

0 

137 

Greensville 

569 

0 

9 

794 

0 

11 

65 

3 

1 

Halifax 

430 

0 

47 

544 

0 

62 

852 

0 

0 

Hampton 

658 

0 

36 

Newport  News 

225 

0 

0 

233 

0 

0 

171 

0 

0 

Hanover 

313 

0 

0 

284 

0 

20 

300 

0 

0 

Henrico 

324 

0 

0 

283 

0 

10 

377 

0 

0 

Henry 

25 

0 

0 

33 

0 

15 

42 

0 

0 

Highland 

1.260 

2 

231 

1.409 

1 

249 

1.151 

0 

269 

Isle  of  Wight 

647 

0 

0 

737 

0 

0 

1,123 

0 

0 

James  City 

316 

0 

0 

181 

0 

3 

342 

0 

0 

King  and  Queen 

398 

0 

15 

437 

0 

70 

514 

0 

14 

King  George 

290 

0 

0 

357 

0 

9 

405 

0 

0 

King  William 

418 

0 

20 

454 

0 

49 

513 

0 

20 

Lancaster 

420 

0 

0 

421 

0 

0 

584 

0 

0 

Lee 

81 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

Loudoun 

605 

0 

0 

761 

0 

44 

824 

0 

5 

Louisa 

1,044 

0 

0 

894 

0 

79 

986 

0 

26 

Lunenburg 

424 

0 

6 

631 

0 

33 

768 

0 

10 

Madison 

79 

21 

6 

107 

27 

18 

104 

21 

3 

Mathews 

59 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

Mecklenburg 

264 

0 

0 

358 

0 

0 

497 

0 

0 

Middlesex 

101 

0 

0 

102 

0 

8 

74 

0 

0 

Montgomery 

107 

3 

110 

130 

2 

96 

106 

0 

77 

Nelson 

409 

8 

29 

543 

8 

93 

559 

13 

17 

New  Kent 

1,009 

0 

0 

672 

0 

33 

877 

0 

0 

Northampton 

44 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

Northumberland 

453 

0 

0 

422 

0 

0 

486 

0 

0 

Nottoway 

1,122 

0 

11 

986 

0 

49 

1,386 

0 

17 

Orange 

280 

0 

17 

401 

Clo. 

43 

413 

0 

19 

Page 

381 

11 

47 

8 

11 

89 

389 

11 

38 

Patrick 

323 

0 

0 

207 

Clo. 

19 

260 

Clo 

0 

Pittsylvania 

506 

0 

10 

590 

0 

36 

727 

0 

7 

Powhatan 

1,464 

0 

30 

1.737 

0 

59 

2,136 

0 

31 

Prince  Edward 

511 

0 

32 

606 

0 

58 

754 

0 

20 

Prince  George 

955 

0 

0 

825 

0 

28 

962 

0 

0 

Prince  William 

360 

0 

22 

371 

0 

52 

573 

0 

9 

Pulaski 

415 

0 

69 

410 

1 

84 

347 

0 

81 

Rappahannock 

983 

6 

360 

477 

4 

36 

400 

2 

10 

Richmond 

398 

0 

0 

435 

0 

7 

520 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

66 

0 

40 

63 

Clo. 

27 

60 

Clo 

21 

Rockbridge 

984 

6 

360 

949 

17 

290 

814 

15 

241 

Rockingham 

2,290 

13 

167 

2,274 

26 

190 

1.941 

20 

153 

Russell 

37 

0 

13 

55 

0 

28 

40 

0 

13 

Scott 

73 

0 

0 

98 

0 

29 

102 

0 

0 

Shenandoah 

1.497 

2 

234 

1,493 

0 

218 

1,321 

6 

118 

Smyth 

873 

2 

123 

671 

0 

119 

489 

2 

96 

Southampton 

2,533 

0 

0 

2.802 

0 

14 

3.112 

0 

0 

Spotsylvania 

508 

0 

13 

526 

Clo 

39 

554 

Clo 

24 

Stafford 

552 

0 

6 

657 

0 

35 

761 

0 

14 

Suffolk 

503 

0 

0 

437 

2 

21 

602 

7 

0 

Surry 

1,536 

0 

0 

1,297 

0 

21 

1,407 

0 

0 

Sussex 

1,532 

0 

0 

1.487 

0 

66 

1,435 

0 

0 

Tazewell 

91 

4 

6 

106 

0 

33 

103 

0 

56 

Virginia  Beach 

95 

0 

0 

109 

0 

0 

1  14 

0 

0 

Warren 

524 

1 

67 

520 

3 

110 

507 

4 

56 

Washington 

211 

0 

12 

203 

1 

45 

180 

2 

31 

Westmoreland 

197 

0 

0 

205 

0 

5 

277 

0 

0 

Wise 

88 

0 

0 

57 

0 

43 

65 

0 

0 

Wythe 

999 

3 

171 

832 

0 

187 

659 

1 

146 

York 

1,051 

0 

0 

887 

0 

6 

1,038 

0 

0 

TOTALS 

63,443 

197 

4,689 

63,671 

230 

6.458 

67,059 

209 

4,066 

BYJOHNH.LOUX 

A\  11  along  our  Virginia  beaches  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
I  ^_\sands  of  freshly  opened  holes,  usually  less  than  an 
Clinch  in  diameter,  extending  several  feet  down  into  the 
dry  sand .  At  the  bottom  of  each  hole,  lies  a  ghost  crab : 
a  tiny  phantom -like  creature  one  often  sees  darting 
across  the  beach  in  the  summertime. 

It  was  early  in  December  before  the  last  ghost  crab 
entered  its  burrow  and  pushed  up  sand  from  inside  to 
plug  the  opening.  Here  the  "ghosts"  remained  all 
winter,  sound  asleep,  their  lives  sustained  by  moisture 
at  the  bottom  of  their  respective  burrows. 

Then,  immediately  upon  sensing  the  first  soft  breath 
of  Spring,  each  little  crab  popped  from  his  burrow  into 
the  warm  sunshine  and  scooted  to  the  edge  of  the  surf 
to  be  washed  over  by  a  small  wave,  thus  filling  his  gill 
cavity  with  water.  These  crabs  breathe  oxygen  from 
their  stored  water  much  as  a  skin  diver  breathes  air 
from  a  tank.  Once  each  day  the  water  must  be  replen- 
ished. 

Being  the  speediest  small  crabs  in  all  the  world,  ghost 
crabs  can  run  almost  four  miles  per  hour,  a  fast  walk  for 
the  average  man.  They  tire  quickly,  however,  and  can 
be  easily  caught,  unless  they  disappear  into  an  open 
burrow. 

Because  their  legs  are  closely  spaced  from  front  to 
back  on  each  side  of  their  bodies,  the  crabs  must  run 
sideways,  allowing  their  eight  legs  to  stretch  out.  Their 
eyes,  which  stick  up  high  on  two  long  stems,  can 
revolve  in  all  directions.  The  crabs  fold  these  eye  stems 
down  when  entering  their  burrows. 

Adult  male  ghost  crabs  have  two  very  white  claws, 


one  larger  than  the  other.  The  big  claw  is  used  for  fight- 
ing, tearing  food  apart,  and  for  tapping  on  the  sand  to 
attract  a  female  into  the  crab's  burrow  for  mating.  If  a 
claw  or  leg  is  lost  in  battle  a  new  one  will  grow  in  its 
place. 

To  communicate  with  each  other,  the  crabs  rub  one 
ribbed  section  of  their  claws  across  another  short, 
stub-like  section,  creating  several  distinctly  different 
whirring  sounds. 

The  female  ghost  crab  releases  her  hatching  eggs, 
called  zoea,  directly  into  the  water,  usually  at  night 
when  fish  cannot  see  and  eat  the  zoea.  Immediately, 
the  tiny,  newly -hatched  crustaceans  spread  out  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  crushing  and  swallowing  their 
smaller  brothers,  microscopic  living  creatures  and 
plants.  During  several  months  of  living  in  the  sea  the 
zoea  evolve  through  repeated  moltings,  first  into 
megalops  and  finally  into  crabs.  Within  a  week  after 
they  become  crabs  they  lose  their  swimmerettes  and 
are  forced  back  onto  land  to  continue  the  life  cycle. 

Of  the  thousands  of  eggs  hatched  by  one  female 
ghost  crab  only  a  dozen  or  so  survive  to  reach  the  adult 
stage. 

So,  the  next  time  you're  sitting  on  one  of  our  warm 
Virginia  beaches  and  notice  several  of  these  "ghosts," 
with  their  eye  stems  and  sharp  white  claws  pointed 
directly  at  you,  just  be  thankful  for  one  thing.  If  it 
weren't  for  the  ravages  of  nature  that  destroy  almost  all 
of  each  crab's  newly  hatched  eggs,  right  now  you'd  be 
surrounded  by  tens  of  thousands  of  the  spiny 
creatures~and  who  knows! 
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BERT 
JONES 

wildlife 
photographer 


BY  SANDY  COLEMAN 


The  Baltimore  Colts'  quarterback  has  more  going 
for  him  than  just  a  bulls-eye  aim. 


PHOTO  BY  ROBERT  PRATT 

The  name  provokes  thoughts  of  Sunday  afternoons 
in  front  of  your  television  set  watching  this  tal- 
ented young  professional  call  the  plays  for  the  Colts' 
offense.  But  there's  another  side  to  Bert  Jones  —  one 
that  he  shares  with  wildlife  lovers  everywhere. 

Since  his  childhood  in  his  native  Louisiana,  Bert 
has  been  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman.  Now,  on  his 
rare  days  off  during  the  football  season,  the  quarter- 
back haunts  the  productive  wildlife  habitat  in  our 
part  of  the  country,  sharing  his  treks  with  frequent 
companion  Robert  Pratt,  a  fellow  team  member  and 


off-season    Richmond   resident.    During   his   months 
away  from  Maryland,  Bert  juggles  his  love  of  hunting 
and  fishing  with  the  demands  of  his  growing  business 
interests. 

The  taking  of  photographs  during  his  outdoor  ad- 
ventures developed  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  love 
of  wildlife,  producing  the  quality  results  that  you  see 
demonstrated  here. 

Bert  feels  that  his  hunting  and  fishing  trips  offer 
the  only  real  escape  from  the  pressures  that  must  in- 
evitably go  along  with  the  life  of  a  professional  foot- 
ball player. 

While  individual  circumstances  vary,  I  think  most 
of  us  agree. 
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LEAD:  WATERFOVL  KILLER? 
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'he  1976-1977  waterfowl  season  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  for  many  of  Virginia's  duck 
and  goose  hunters.  For  the  first  time,  steel  shot  was 
required  in  several  of  the  state's  prime  waterfowl 
hunting  areas.  Many  questions  were  raised  concerning 
the  necessity  to  switch  from  lead  to  steel. 

Ballistically,  lead  is  superior  to  steel.  How  would 
the  steel  loads  perform?  Crippling  of  ducks  and  geese 
could  be  an  added  problem  with  the  steel  loads.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  effect  of  steel  loads  on 
barrels  and  chokes.  Will  hunters  need  to  be  concerned 
about  damage  to  their  guns?  Is  there  a  better  sub- 
stitute for  lead  than  steel?  These  and  many  other 
questions  will  have  to  be  resolved  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

To  date,  many  studies  performed  by  government 
groups,  as  well  as  private  ammunition  and  arms  com- 
panies, have  been  publicized.  The  only  agreement  in 
these  studies  seems  to  be  that  when  one  compares 
lead  and  steel  pellet  performance  ballistically  beyond 
approximately  40  yards,  the  lead  loads  are  superior. 
Additional  research  is  being  carried  out  to  find  a 
better  lead  substitute  than  steel.  Alternatives  include: 
coating  lead  with  other  metals,  alloys,  or  non  metallic 
materials;  alloying  lead  with  other  materials;  combin- 
ing lead  with  water  soluble  binders;  combining  lead  as 
a  composite  with  iron  and  plastics;  and  combining 
lead  with  glass  to  form  beads.  So  far  in  these  studies, 
the  only  two  products  that  do  not  show  toxicity  simi- 
lar to  that  of  lead  is  steel  and  a  steel-lead  composite. 

Historically,  studies  dealing  with  lead  poisoning  in 
waterfowl  date  back  to  1894.  The  most  notable  re- 
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searcher  was  Frank  C.  Belrose.  In  1959  he  reported 
that  of  over  35,000  duck  gizzards  examined,  6.7% 
contained  ingested  lead  shot,  that  is,  shot  swallowed 
by  the  ducks  during  normal  feeding  activities.  Vari- 
ations were  noted  among  species.  Redheads,  ring- 
necked  ducks,  lesser  scaup,  and  canvasbacks  showed 
the  highest  incidence  of  ingested  lead  pellets  ranging 
from  10  to  15%  of  the  gizzards  examined  in  these 
species.  Buffle-heads,  green-winged  teal,  mergansers, 
gadwalls,  and  widgeon  showed  the  least  with  5  to 
10%  of  their  gizzards  containing  shot.  More  recent 
studies  show  similar  findings  when  comparing  gizzard 
contents  with  lead  concentrations  in  the  bones,  blood 
and  tissues. 

In  presenting  facts,  lets  start  with  some  basic  infor- 
mation and  statistics.  Thousands  of  ducks  and  geese, 
as  many  as  two  to  three  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, die  yearly  from  lead  poisoning  after  ingesting 
spent  lead  shot  picked  up  during  feeding  from  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  shallow-water  feeding 
areas.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  ingestion  of  six  lead 
pellets  of  size  six  or  larger,  was  usually  fatal  and  the 
ingestion  of  two  or  three  pellets  size  six  or  larger,  was 
often  fatal. 

Yearly,  3000  tons  of  lead  shot  is  deposited  in  wet- 
lands by  waterfowl  hunters.  Other  potential  sources 
of  lead  exposure  include  tetraethyl  lead  from  auto- 
mobile exhausts  and  from  industrial  wastes  and  con- 
taminants. 

Earlier  work  performed  in  waterfowl  feeding  and 
hunting  areas  of  Back  Bay,  Virginia  showed  the  lead 
concentration  levels  in  the  waters  and  bottom  sedi- 
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What  is  lead  poisoning?  How  does  it  affect  an  otherwise 
healthy  waterfowl  population? 


ments  and  mud  to  be  far  below  the  maximum  levels 
allowed  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
This  information  suggests  that  there  is  no  interaction 
between  lead  shot  and  the  waters  and  grasses  or 
bottom  sediment  in  the  feeding  areas. 

Physiologically,  what  is  lead  poisoning?  How  does 
it  effect  the  fowls'  body  and  life  functions?  When  the 
lead  shot  is  converted  to  a  soluble  form  in  the  gizzard, 
lead  is  absorbed  and  transported  within  the  body  pro- 
ducing toxic  effects.  The  production  of  heme  or  red 
blood  cells  is  affected,  sometimes  resulting  in  anemia 
and  liver  malfunctions.  Cerebral  pressure  may  cause 
loss  of  balance,  filbrillation  of  muscles,  visual  dis- 
turbances, convulsions,  aberrant  reflexes,  and  extreme 
irritability.  The  effects  of  lead  may  extend  to  the  pe- 
ripheral nerves  causing  neurites  (lead  palsy)  and 
paralysis  of  muscles,  particularly  the  extensor  muscle 
of  the  wing. 

Waterfowl  that  are  well  advanced  in  lead  intoxi- 
cation usually  exhibit  the  following  signs  of  poisoning: 
varying  degree  of  emaciation  (loss  of  up  to  40%  of 
original  body  weight),  prominent  keel  bone,  reduced 
activity  with  reluctance  to  fly,  lowered  food  intake, 
wing  droop,  tendency  to  seek  isolation  and  cover,  and 
loss  of  ability  to  walk  and  stand. 

To  help  determine  the  specific  problems  concerning 
lead  in  waterfowl  in  our  geographical  area  and  the 
Atlantic  flyway  as  well,  a  study  was  made  during  the 
1975-1976  and  1976-1977  hunting  seasons.  During 
this  time  wings  were  collected  from  ducks  and  geese 
shot  by  hunters  in  the  Pocahontas-Trojan  Waterfowl 
Management  areas  of  Back  Bay,  Virginia  and  from  the 
Blackwater  River,  Nansemond  River,  and  the  Chicka- 
hominy  River.  All  species  listed  were  legal  game  during 
these  two  seasons  with  the  exception  of  redheads  and 
canvasbacks.  Ducks  of  these  species  were  collected  as 
winter  kill  birds  or  submitted  by  game  wardens  as 
confiscated  illegal  kills.  The  sex  and  age  (juvenile  or 
adult)  and  species  were  noted  on  each  sample.  The 
samples  were  analyzed  for  lead  on  a  dry  weight  basis 
and  the  results  were  expressed  in  parts  per  million 
(ppm)  in  a  table. 
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Using  the  data  from  this  table  the  species  can  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  The  high  lead  concentration 
group:  (those  species  with  more  than  50%  of  the  fowl 
tested  showing  greater  than  20  parts  per  million  lead) 
redhead,  ringneck  ducks,  and  canvasback.  The 
medium  lead  concentration  group:  (those  species 
with  from  4%  to  10%  of  the  fowl  tested  showing 
greater  than  20  parts  per  million  lead)  mallard,  black 
duck,  pintail,  wood  duck,  lesser  scaup,  and  ruddy 
ducks.  The  low  lead  concentration  group:  (those  with 
from  0%  to  3%  of  the  fowl  tested  showing  greater 
than  20  parts  per  million  lead)  snow  goose,  gadwall, 
green-winged  teal,  blue-winged  teal,  American 
widgeon,  shoveler,  greater  scaup,  common  goldeneye, 
and  bufflehead. 

Understandably,  bones  are  the  best  tissues  to  deter- 
mine chronic  lifetime  exposure  to  lead  and  other 
toxic  substances.  They  act  as  a  storage  reservoir  in  the 
body  for  lead.  At  present,  no  specific  toxic  level  for 
lead  in  the  bones  has  been  determined  but  data  is 
being  accumulated.  Dr.  Ray  Stendell,  staff  specialist 
for  the  Environmental  Contaminants  Research 
Program,  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center,  con- 
cludes from  previous  studies  that  concentrations  of 
20  parts  per  million  lead  or  greater  show  indue  ex- 
posure to  lead.  Lead  levels  of  this  magnitude  produce 
physiological  symptons  in  most  fowl.  Levels  at  these 
concentrations  may  or  may  not  cause  visible  symp- 
toms in  the  fowl.  A  total  of  578  birds  were  sampled 
in  this  study  with  4.8%  containing  bone  lead  con- 
centrations may  or  may  not  cause  visible  symptoms 
in  the  fowl.  A  total  of  578  birds  were  sampled  in  this 
study  with  4.8%  containing  bone  lead  concentrations 
of  20  parts  per  million  or  greater. 

How  can  we  eliminate  lead  from  our  environment? 
Ultimately,  the  answers  lie  in  a  combination  of  re- 
medies involving  industrial  waste  controls,  lead  free 
fuels,  and  the  improvement  of  waterfowl  habit.  Per- 
haps steel  shot  will  prove  to  be  the  panacea  that  all 
waterfowl  hunters  and  conservationists  have  been 
seeking  —  at  least  to  the  extent  of  eliminating  lead 
ingestion  in  the  hunting  areas. 
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A  FEVER 
TO  FISH 


BY  MARGARET  GIESY 


P 


or  some  unknown  reason,  maybe  in  spite  of  —  or 
because  of  —  being  female,  I  have  always  been 
fascinated  by  fishing. 

When  I  was  small,  we  lived  near  a  river.  My  older 
brother  often  went  fishing  and  sometimes  Mother 
made  him  take  me  along,  although  he  made  it  quite 
clear  to  both  of  us  that  I  would  be  a  drag. 

When  we  reached  the  gravel  bar,  he  cut  me  a  wil- 
low pole,  tied  on  a  piece  of  twine,  ran  it  through  a 
cork  from  a  vinegar  bottle  and  fastened  on  a  hook  and 
a  weight.  Then  he  handed  me  a  piece  of  chicken  liver, 
knowing  good  and  well  that  I  was  not  about  to  use  a 
worm  for  bait. 

He  picked  up  his  store-bought  cane  pole,  tackle  box 
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Reprinted  from  the  "Missouri  Conservationist."  Photo  by  Huss  Regan 

and  can  of  worms,  and  said,  "Now,  you  stay  right  here 
on  this  gravel  bar.  There  are  patches  of  quicksand  all 
around."  Then  he  always  added  with  a  touch  of 
malice,  "and  lots  of  snakes." 

I  tossed  the  line  out  as  far  as  I  could,  knowing  that 
no  self-respecting  fish  would  swim  up  into  that  shallow 
water  just  to  humor  me.  And  none  ever  did. 

We  moved  to  the  city  and  in  due  time,  I  married, 
raised  a  family  and  almost  forgot  those  lonesome, 
quiet  hours  on  the  gravel  bar.  Then,  with  retirement 
years  in  mind,  my  husband  suggested  buying  a  home 
on  a  lake.  I  jumped  at  the  suggestion.  At  last,  at  long 
last,  I  could  go  fishing!  That  is  what  I  thought. 

My  husband  bought  himself  a  rod  and  reel,  a  fly 
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rod,  a  minnow  bucket,  a  tacklebox,  and  lures  and 
lures  and  lures.  When  I  said  I  wanted  to  fish,  too,  he 
seemed  surprised,  but  dug  out  an  old  rod  and  reel  and 
said,  "Here,  you  can  fish  off  the  dock  for  bluegills." 

He  often  went  out  in  the  boat  mornings  to  fish  for 
bass.  Sometimes  I  would  take  the  morning  paper  and 
go  along.  It  was  nice  being  on  the  water  so  early.  No 
one  else  up  yet.  Everything  still.  A  cool  mist  hanging 
over  the  surface  and  now  and  then  there  was  a  plop  as 
big  fish  came  to  the  top  chasing  breakfast. 

One  morning  my  husband  had  not  had  a  strike  in 
spite  of  all  his  fancy  lures.  He  pulled  over  into  the  cove 
and  said  "I  know  what's  wrong.  I  haven't  lit  my  pipe 
yet."  Fishermen  are  a  superstitious  lot. 

Obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  I  laid  down  the  paper 
and  picked  up  the  rod.  I  cast  the  lure  toward  a  half 
submerged  log,  but  to  my  surprise  it  did  not  go  where 
I  was  looking.  It  arched  over  the  log  and  lit  near  the 
shoreline.  I  saw  a  big  mouth  gulp  at  the  lure  and  I 
jerked  hard.  If  I  lost  that  lure  I  would  never  hear  the 
last  of  it.  The  fish  flew  through  the  air  and  landed  in 
the  boat  at  my  feet. 

I  thought  my  husband  would  be  delighted  at  my 
good  fortune,  but  he  wore  such  a  disgusted  look  that 
I  began  to  wonder  what  I  had  done  wrong.  Here  he 
had  been  out  all  morning  without  a  strike,  and  with 
one  flick  of  the  wrist  I  had  caught  my  first  bass.  I 
don't  think  he  ever  forgave  me. 

I  knew  by  then  that  no  man  was  ever  going  to 
teach  me  how  to  fish.  "But  I  have  eyes,"  I  told  my- 
self, "and  common  sense.  I  will  just  have  to  learn  my- 
self!" And  I  was  going  to  catch  the  biggest  old  bass  in 
that  lake.  For  that  I  would  need  better  equipment. 
When  I  came  home  with  my  new  rod  and  reel,  my 
husband  whistled. 

"Where  did  you  get  that?" 

"Green  stamps,"  I  told  him  smugly. 

I  practiced  morning  after  morning,  casting  from 
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The  little  girl  left  on  the  gravel 
bar  had  been  avenged." 


our  dock  until  I  could  put  the  lure  right  where  I 
wanted  to.  Well,  part  of  the  time. 

One  Sunday  evening  I  took  my  rod  and  went  down 
to  the  dock. 

"It's  too  early  for  bass,"  my  husband  reminded  me. 
"They  wouldn't  be  up  here  anyway.  Too  many  swim- 
mers." 

"I  am  just  going  to  practice  awhile." 

The  third  cast  went  back  to  where  our  willow  tree 
leaned  over  the  water,  and  something  hit  it  hard.  I 
could  tell  by  the  way  he  pulled  that  I  had  a  big  one 
on.  I  knew,  too,  that  I  could  never  lift  him  up  onto 
the  dock.  I  set  the  hook,  for  once  at  the  right  time. 

"Bring  the  net,"  I  called  to  my  husband.  But  he 
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didn't.  He  came  running  down  and  took  the  rod  right 
out  of  my  hand.  A  neighbor  saw  the  commotion  and 
ran  for  his  net.  Between  them  they  landed  my  fish.  I 
was  furious.  The  fish  weighed  three  pounds  — no  great 
record  —  but  it  was  the  biggest  one  I  ever  hooked, 
and  it  was  my  fish ! 

My  husband's  friends  often  come  out  to  fish  with 
him,  but  invariably  they  bring  their  wives,  none  of 
whom  want  to  go  out  on  the  water.  That  leaves  me 
out,  too.  Then  one  of  them  came  alone  to  fish  all 
night  for  catfish. 

I  stayed  on  the  dock  with  them  for  awhile,  had  no 
luck,  and  went  up  to  bed.  About  four-thirty  the  next 
morning  I  awoke  and  looked  out..  They  were  still  fish- 
ing. That  meant  they  either  had  good  luck,  or  none  at 
all.  Fishermen  are  funny.  When  they  are  having  good 
luck,  they  don't  want  to  quit,  and  when  they  have 
none,  they  want  to  fish  until  they  catch  something. 

I  dressed  quickly,  got  out  the  old  rod  my  husband 
had  given  me,  and,  remembering  my  brother,  tied  on 
a  cork,  hook  and  weight.  The  only  snelled  hook  I 
could  find  was  too  big  for  bluegills,  but  it  would  have 
to  do.  I  was  not  going  to  ask  the  men  for  anything!  I 
had  some  shrimp  left  from  last  night,  so  I  put  that  on 
and  went  down  to  the  dock.  Our  friend  looked  at  my 
equipment. 

"Who  rigged  that  up  for  you?" 

"I  did  it  myself." 

"That  figures."  He  turned  back  and  tightened  his 
own  line. 

I  tossed  mine  out.  The  hook  wasn't  the  only  thing 
that  was  too  big. 

"That  weight  is  too  heavy  for  the  cork,"  he  said 
pointing  out  the  obvious. 

"I  could  still  see  it."  I  moved  it  a  little  closer  to  a 
bed  of  moss,  not  too  close,  it  would  be  humiliating  to 
get  hung  up.  My  husband  had  not  said  a  word.  The 
two  men  exchanged  knowing  grins. 

Right  then  a  big  channel  cat  came  by  and  snatched 
for  himself  what  he  thought  was  a  shrimp  breakfast. 
Trying  to  conceal  my  excitement  I  let  him  run  a  few 
feet,  then  set  the  hook  and  reeled  him  in.  I  had  to 
take  the  hook  out,  and  my  hands  were  shaking.  I 
looked  at  the  men.  Neither  of  them  offered  to  help, 
and  I  was  too  proud  to  ask. 

Catfish  don't  have  large  teeth,  but  their  jaws  are 
like  two  pieces  of  coarse  sandpaper.  I  had  an  idea.  I 
pushed  the  cork  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth  to  hold  it 
open,  and  removed  the  hook.  Thank  goodness  he  had 
not  swallowed  it! 

Triumphantly  I  looked  up  into  the  two  men's  dis- 
gusted faces. 

"I  didn't  want  him  to  bite  me,"  I  explained. 

I  put  him  in  the  live  box,  and  they  returned  to 
their  own  fishing. 

Not  a  word  of  congratulation,  no  excited  estimates 
as  to  his  weight,  but  I  didn't  care.  I  was  warm  with 
the  knowledge  of  achievement.  The  little  girl  left  on 
the  gravel  bar  had  been  avenged. 
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SNAIL  DARTER  TRANSPLANT? 

The  snail  darter-  the  tiny  endangered  fish  which  put  a  halt  to  the 
$116  million  Tellico  Dam  on  the  Little  Tennesse  River--  has  been  successfully 
transplanted  to  another  river  according  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
builders  of  the  dam.  "Our  latest  information  is  that  the  snail  darter  is  alive 
and  well  in  the  Hiwassee  River,"  said  TVA  Chairman  David  Freeman. 

CREATE  AN  ECOLOGY  CLUB 

The  Viroinia  Division  of  Litter  Control  has  announced  that  it  will  assist 
schools  and  students  who  are  interested  in  starting  ecology  clubs  and  will  aid 
current  clubs  with  projects  to  help  the  environment.  Litter  Control  will  pro- 
vide membership  materials,  a  resource  guide  describing  other  agencies  and 
organizations  which  can  help  with  projects,  and  other  suooortive  materials 
and  ideas  to  keep  your  club  going.  For  information  on  creating  an  ecology 
club  contact:  Division  of  Litter  Control,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic 
Development,  1215  State  Office  Building,  Richmond,  Virginia  23219. 

AGRICULTURE  LIMITS  HERBICIDE  SPRAYING 

Strict  new  criteria  for  spraying  the  controversial  herbicide,  2,4,5-T, 
in  the  National  Forests  were  announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
herbicide  has  been  used  extensively  in  rangelands  and  forests  to  eliminate 
broadleaf  plants  and  hardwoods.  Recently,  research  has  linked  2,4,5-T  to 
illness  and  birth  defects,  as  well  as  wildlife  and  domestic  animal  losses. 
The  new  guidelines  require  aerial  spraying  of  the  herbicide  to  be  conducted 
no  closer  than  one-quarter  mile  from  flowing  streams  or  one  mile  from  houses. 
Previously,  buffer  zones  were  fixed  on  a  project-by-project  basis,  with  no 
overall  guidelines. 

HERITAGE  SERVICE  PLANS 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  begun  a  comprehensive  process  to  identify  the  major  policy  issues 
facing  preservation  today  and  to  recommend  actions  to  deal  with  these  issues. 
This  effort  will  result  in  a  national  historic  preservation  program  in  the 
Department  and  for  making  recommendations  on  the  direction  of  preservation  in 
the  entire  Federal  Government. 

MASSIVE  DISAPPROVAL  FOR  BATF  GUN  PLAN 

The  National  Rifle  Association  reports  that  public  comment  on  the  Carter 
Administration's  proposed  "BATF  firearms  regulations"  show  massive  public 
disapproval--  by  a  43  to  one  margin.  According  to  the  NRA,"  only  7,800  comments 
•■/ere  received  by  the  Treasury  Department  favoring  the  regulations,  while  over 
337,300  individual  protests  were  logged  against  the  firearms  regulation  scheme." 
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VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE 


Duck  Identification  Guide 


Because  of  the  variety  of  waterfowl  species  and 
their  different  needs,  game  managers  and  biolo- 
gists concluded  that  the  hunting  of  waterfowl  should 
be  based  on  the  availability  or  scarcity  of  certain 
waterfowl  species. 

Known  as  species  management,  or  the  regulation  of 
species  on  an  individual  basis,  this  management  tool 
has  led  most  states  to  adopt  the  point  system.  In  this 
system,  those  ducks  that  are  the  most  numerous  have 
a  low  point  rating,  while  those  that  aren't  numerous 
have  a  high  point  rating.  Species  or  sexes  of  species 
are  rated  anywhere  from  10  to  70  points  each. 

To  aid  us  in  identifying  waterfowl,  there  is  a  way 
to  immediately  narrow  the  field.  There  are  two  basic 
types  of  waterfowl  -  diving  ducks  and  dabbling  or 
puddle  ducks.  When  looking  at  the  two  types,  some 
basic  differences  that  govern  their  lives  and  habits 
help  in  identification. 

Puddle  ducks  prefer  shallower,  smaller  bodies  of 
water,  and  they  feed  off  the  bottom  by  tipping  on 
their  heads  or  by  surface  feeding.  Diving  ducks 
inhabit  deeper  or  larger  bodies  of  water  and  are 
capable  of  diving  for  their  food.  Both  types  will  over- 
lap their  habitat  types  occasionally  and  —  in  the  case 
of  some  species  —  all  too  commonly  for  easy  identi- 
fication. 

The  feet  of  puddle  ducks  are  situated  in  the  middle 


of  their  body,  enabling  them  to  maneuver  fairly  well 
on  land.  The  body  is  held  parallel  to  the  ground. 

Diving  ducks  have  some  difficulty  in  maneuvering 
on  land  since  their  legs  are  located  toward  the  rear. 
Their  body  stands  at  about  a  forty-five  degree  angle. 

The  manner  of  takeoffs  and  landings  is  also 
different.  Puddle  ducks  have  larger,  wider  wings.  Simi- 
larly, they  drop  down  easily  to  a  pinpointed  spot  to 
land. 

Diving  ducks  must  run  over  the  surface  to  become 
airborn.  Their  bodies  are  chunkier  with  narrow  wings 
and  are  aided  by  larger  feet. 

Puddle  ducks  show  wing  tips  above  their  backs 
with  longer,  uptilted  tails,  while  divers  generally  have 
short  tail  feathers,  or  those  with  long  tail  feathers 
hold  them  close  to  the  water. 

There  are  some  basic  color  differences,  as  well  and 
the  wing  pattern  is  one  of  the  best  in-hand  identifi- 
cation criteria.  Paddle  ducks  are  brighter  colored  than 
divers  on  the  whole.  More  specifically,  they  have 
bright  colored  speculums  on  the  secondary  flight 
feathers  of  the  wing.  Diving  ducks  have  white,  gray  or 
dark  gray  speculums. 

Segregating  the  groups  helps  greatly  in  narrowing 
the  hunters  bewilderment  in  the  field.  Identification 
takes  much  study  and  —  unfortunately  -  there  is  no 
substitute  for  experience! 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  "Louisiana  Conservationist. " 
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CANVASBACK  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  gray-brown  with  dusky  white  belly.  Pale 
area  at  base  of  bill  and  around  dark  brown  eyes.  Bill  and 
feet  similar  to  male  but  lighter.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  but 
less  flecking.  Voice:  Loud  squawk  or  quack. 


LARGE  DUCK. 

UP  TO  3  POUNDS. 

'8-21  INCHES  LONG 


CANVASBACK  DRAKE 


Body:  Grayish  white  with  heavy  vermiculation.  Black  chest 
and  rump.  Head  and  neck  burnished  red.  Forehead  slopes 
into  elongated  black  bill.  Eyes  red.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Gray- 
ish white  coverts  and  tertials.  Pearl  gray  speculum;  re- 
mainder dark  gray.  Voice:  Croak,  peep  and  growl.  In  Flight: 
Feet  outstretched  beyond  tail.  Elongated  neck  and  body. 
White  belly  contrasts  with  black  chest  and  rump. 
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MEDIUM-SIZED  DUCK 

2-2'/2  POUNDS. 

20  22  INCHES  LONG 


protected 


REDHEAD  DRAKE 

Body:  Back  and  sides  grayish.  Chest  and  i-ump  black.  Belly 
white.  Head  rounded  and  rusty  red.  Bill  gray  with  white 
band  toward  tip.  Feet  gray.  Eyes  lemon  yellow.  Wings: 
Grayish  brown  with  faint  white  flecking.  Speculum  dull 
pearl  gray  with  faint  white  trailing  edge.  Voice:  Deep  meow 
or  purr.  In  Flight:  Rapid  wingbeat.  Flock  usually  flies  low 
in  well-formed  V.  White  belly  contrasts  with  black  chest 
and  red  head. 


REDHEAD  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  gray-brown.  Head,  neck  and  rump  brown. 
Belly  white.  Whitish  area  around  eyes  and  at  base  of  bill. 
Eyes  black.  Bill  black.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Similar  to  male. 
Voice:  Quack. 
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MALLARD  HEN 


70  POINTS 


BLACK  DUCK  DRAKE 


3 


Body:  Drab  brown  with  whitish  tail.  Bill  orange  with  black 
spots  or  blotches.  Feet  orangish.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  but 
usually  more  buffy-edged  coverts.  White  bar  on  leading 
edge  of  speculum  extends  over  the  tertial  coverts.  Voice: 
Loud  resonant  quack. 


|^     SMALL  BIRD, 
■^     UP  TO  l'/4  POUNDS, 
17'/2  INCHES  LONG 


LARGE   DUCK 
2V?  -3  POUNDS. 
24-28   INCHES  LONG 


Body:  Dark  sooty  appearance  with  lighter  head.  Bill  of  male 
yellow  to  greenish  yellow;  female  bill  greenish  olive  with 
blotches.  Feet  orange  to  reddish  orange.  Wings:  Dark  with 
purplish  blue  speculum  bordered  with  black  bars  on  leading 
and  trailing  edges.  Voice:  Female,  loud  quack;  male,  low 
raspy  rink.  In  Flight:  Black  body  contrasts  with  white  under- 
wings. 


3 


3 
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HOODED  MERGANSER  DRAKE 

Body:  Black  back  with  two  prominent  black  bars  between 
chest  and  sides.  White  belly.  Vermiculated  tan  sides.  Dark 
greenish  black  head  with  distinct  hood  and  fan-shaped 
white  area.  Eyes  yellow.  Bill  blackish,  narrow  and  serrated. 
Feet  dull  yellowish  olive.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle  coverts 
gray,  greater  coverts,  secondaries  and  tertials  black  and 
white;  remainder  dark.  Voice:  Series  of  coarse  grunts.  In 
Flight:  Small  size.  Rapid  wingbeat.  White  head-patch  and 
belly   contrast   with   dark   head. 


HOODED  MERGANSER  HEN 

Body:  Dark  back  with  chest  and  sides  mottled  gray.  Belly 
white.  Hood  rusty.  Eyes  yellow-brown.  Narrow,  serrated 
blackish  bill  with  yellow  or  orange  tinge.  Feet  greenish 
brown.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  but  with  less  white.  Coverts 
brown   instead  of  gray.  Voice:  Rough  grunt. 
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MEDIUM  SIZED   DUCK, 
UP  TO  V/i   POUNDS, 
15  18  INCHES  LONG 

WOOD  DUCK  DRAKE 

Body:  Dark  iridescence  showing  white  flecking  on  cinnamon 
chest.  Sides  vermiculated  tan.  Belly  white.  Head-crest  with 
distinct  white  stripes.  Eyes  red.  Short  multicolored  bill. 
Feet  dull  gold.  Wings:  Coverts  and  speculum  iridescent 
green,  purple  and  blue.  White  bar  on  trailing  edge  of  specu- 
lum. Silver-edged  primaries.  Voice:  Plaintive  squeal.  In 
Flight:  Large  head  held  high.  White  belly.  Large  square  tail 
evident. 


WOOD  DUCK  HEN 


3 


Body:  Drab  brown.  Belly  white.  Back  showing  iridescent 
bronze.  Chest  and  sides  with  white  flecking.  Head  with  crest 
and  distinct  comet-shaped  white  eye-ring.  Bill  dusky  black 
with  traces  of  orange.  Feet  dull  gold.  Wings:  Similar  to  male 
but  speculum  with  teardrop-shaped  white  trailing  edge. 
Voice:  Variety  of  whistles. 
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LARGE  DUCK, 

2>/j-3  POUNDS, 

24  28   INCHES  LONG 


Body:  Chestnut  chest,  white  belly,  dark  rump  and  white  tail. 
Head  brilliant  green.  White  neck-ring.  Bill  greenish  yellow. 
Feet  dull  to  bright  reddish  orange.  Wings:  Grayish  brown 
with  bright  blue  speculum  bordered  on  leading  and  trailing 
edges  with  distinct  white  bars.  Voice:  Low  raspy  rink.  In 
flight:  White  tail  and  underwings  contrast  with  dark  chest 
and  head. 


ALL  DUCKS  NOT  SHOWN 
ON  THESE  PAGES  COUNT 
25  POINTS,  EXCEPT  COM- 
MON AND  RED-BREASTED 
MERGANSERS  WHICH  ARE 
10  POINTS. 


Ul 
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RING-NECKED  DUCK 
DRAKE 

Body:  Black  back,  chest  and  rump  with  white  crescent  on 
side.  Belly  white.  Head  blackish  purple  with  distinct  crest. 
Faint  chestnut  ring  around  neck.  Eyes  yellow-orange.  BUI 
gray  with  white  band  at  base  and  toward  tip.  Feet  grayish 
blue.  Wings:  Greenish-glossed  coverts.  Speculum  pearl  gray 
with  faint  white  trailing  edge.  Voice:  Purr.  In  Flight:  Dark 
head,  neck,  back  and  rump  contrast  with  white  belly.  Wing- 
beat  fast.  Flight  formation  open 


Ul 


Ul 
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RING-NECKED  DUCK  HEN 


Body:    Blackish    brown   back.    Brown   head,   neck 

Belly   white.  Whitish  eye- ring  and   face- patch.   Eyes   brown 

Bill,  feet  and  wings  similar  to  male.  Voice:  Occasional  purr 


and   sides.      £■■ 
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WIDGEON  DRAKE 

sides.    White   belly.    Crown 


MEDIUM  SIZED  DUCK, 

IVz-2   POUNDS, 

18-20  INCHES  LONG 
Body:    Pinkish    brown   back   and 

white  or  buffy.  Glossy  green  eye-mask.  Bill  short,  grayish 
blue  with  black  tip  and  base.  Feet  grayish  blue.  Wings: 
Greater  and  middle  coverts  form  white  shoulder.  Speculum 
glossy  green  shading  to  black.  Voice:  Whistle  repeated  in 
threes.  In  Flight:  White  belly.  White  wing-shoulder.  White 
head-crown  and  black  rump  evident. 


WIDGEON  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  brown.  Distinct  white  belly.  Head  grayish 
with  dark  speckles.  Short  grayish  blue  bill  with  dark  tip. 
Feet  grayish  blue.  Wings:  Lesser,  middle  and  greater  coverts 
brownish,  edged  distinctively  in  white.  Speculum  dull  green- 
ish black.  Voice:  Qua-awk. 


SHOVELER  DRAKE 


10  POINTS 


MEDIUM  SIZED  DUCK 
Wt-VA  POUNDS,  18-20 
INCHES  LONG 


Body:  Rich  cinnamon  belly.  White  chest  and  tail.  Head 
iridescent  green.  Bill  black,  long,  broad  and  spoon-shaped. 
Eyes  yellow.  Feet  orange.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle  coverts 
sky  blue;  greater  coverts  form  distinct  white  bar.  Speculum 
iridescent  green.  Central  shaft  of  primaries  distinctively 
white.  Voice:  Silent  or  weak  took-took.  In  Flight:  Spoon- 
shaped  bill  and  head  appear  large  and  carried  low.  White 
chest  contrasts  with  cinnamon  belly. 


SCAUP  DRAKE 


Body:  Gray  vermiculated  back  with  white  sides  and  belly. 
Head  purple-black.  Chest  and  rump  black.  Eyes  yellow.  Bill 
light  blue,  short  and  broad.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Dark  brown 
with  white  flecking  on  coverts  and  tertials.  Speculum  white. 
Voice:  Purr.  In  Flight:  Rapid  wingbeat  Dark  head  and 
chest  contrast  with  white  belly. 


] 


Body:  Mottled  drab  brown.  Bill  large,  spoon-shaped  and 
orangish  green,  usually  with  black  spots.  Tail  dusky  white. 
Feet  bright  orange.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle  coverts 
brownish,  tinged  with  sky  blue;  greater  coverts  form  distinct 
white  bar.  Speculum  subdued  green.  Central  shaft  of  pri- 
maries distinctively  white.  Voice:  Feeble  quack. 


SCAUP  HEN 


Body:  Dull  brown  with  distinct  white  belly.  Prominent  white 
patch  at  base  of  bill.  Eyes  yellow.  Bill  and  feet  similar  to 
male.  Wings:  Dark  brown  with  minute  white  flecking  on 
coverts.  Speculum  white.  Voice:  Purr  or  silent. 
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continued  on  the  back  cover 


Always  Say  Thankibu 


BY  SANDRA  S.  MEADOWS 


With  hunting  season  just  around  the  corner  many 
women  are  about  to  be  presented  with  gifts  they 
would  rather  not  have  —  dead,  bloody,  hairy  or  feath- 
ered creatures  —  not  exchangeable  at  your  favorite 
store. 

Though  one's  first  inclination  is  to  gag  and  shudder, 
something  more  constructive  and  creative  is  obviously 
expected  from  the  givee. 

There  are  several  guidelines  for  dealing  with  game 
animals  in  preparation  for  cooking  them.  Read  on  and 
you  may  start  looking  forward  to  the  aforementioned 
gifts.  A  dead  squirrel  or  a  venison  hindquarter  may 
never  qualify  as  a  girl's  best  friend,  but  at  least  you 
will  be  able  to  accept  such  offerings  gracefully. 

Rule  No.  1.  Game  is  only  meat.  Remember,  beef, 
pork,  veal,  and  poultry  have  not  always  been  in  the 
clean,  packaged  state  we  see  at  the  supermarket. 

Rule  No.  2.  If  whatever  hairy  or  feathered  creature 
you  are  given  wasn't  field  dressed  (eviscerated)  imme- 
diately upon  being  shot,  throw  it  away.  You  might 
also  mention  the  reason  for  such  action,  tactfully  sug- 
gesting a  change  in  the  future. 

Rule  No.  3.  You  probably  don't  need  to  soak  it.  If 
you  feel  a  compelling  need  to  do  so,  lightly  salted 
water  is  fairly  innocuous. 

Rule  No.  4.  Game  animals  are  muscular  and  have 
little  fat.  Squirrels,  rabbits,  and  small  birds  (dove, 
quail,  etc.)  should  be  par-boiled  before  frying.  Sim- 
mering in  gravy,  sauce,  or  stew  makes  this  step  un- 
necessary. 

Venison  needs  long,  slow  cooking.  Ground  game 
meats  should  have  a  little  suet  ground  with  them  for 
fat  content. 

Rule  No.  5.  Don't  try  to  cover  up  the  taste  of  the 
meat  by  marinating.  Game  is  usually  rich,  especially 
venison  and  duck,  and  marinating  doesn't  do  a  thing 
for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  sauces  often  compliment 
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what  could  be  an  otherwise  dull  game  dish. 

Rule  No.  6.  Forget  the  words,  "Game  has  a  wild 
taste."  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wild  taste.  Game 
tastes  like  game  just  as  beef  tastes  like  beef,  poultry 
like  poultry,  fish  like  fish,  and  so  on.  .  .  It  is  certainly 
acceptable  to  dislike  game,  but  at  least  try  it  with  an 
open  mind. 

Rule  No.  7.  Generally  speaking,  treat  game  like  any 
other  meat.  Squirrels  and  rabbits  can  be  fried,  bar- 
becued, or  casseroled  like  chicken.  Ducks  are  good 
baked  like  turkey.  Venison  can  be  ground,  steaked,  or 
cut  into  chops  and  cooked  like  its  beef  counter-part. 

Rule  No.  8.  Don't  be  afraid  to  experiment  with 
your  favorite  recipes  by  substituting  the  appropriate 
game  if  you  like  steaks  on  the  grill,  try  venison 
steaks.  If  barbecue  is  a  family  favorite,  make  your 
sauce  and  use  it  with  venison  or  squirrels.  Fried 
chicken  or  a  chicken  casserole?  Use  rabbit  instead. 
Like  meat  loaf?  Ground  venison  makes  a  delicious 
one.  The  possibilities  are  endless. 

With  these  eight  simple  rules  in  mind,  push  your 
husband  out  the  door,  give  him  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, and  keep  your  fingers  crossed.  If  he  fails  to 
bring  in  sufficient  game,  try  buying  him  a  new  gun 
for  Christmas. 

You  might  also  want  to  get  across  the  idea  that  an 
integral  part  of  any  hunting  trip  is  cleaning  the  game. 
You  may  have  promised  to  love  and  honor  (or  even 
to  love,  honor  and  obey)  but  nowhere  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  did  you  promise  to  love,  honor  and  clean 
the  game. 

Having  learned  these  eight  rules,  you  can  now 
accept  your  husband's  gallant  offerings  with  enthu- 
siasm and  sincerity.  Remember  —  with  game  always 
available  in  the  freezer,  you  can  spend  your  meat 
money  on  a  new  tennis  dress.  Just  be  sure  and  say 
thank  you. 
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President  and  Mrs.  Carter  in  Virginia  Beach  with  Mike  Romeo,  Skipper  of  the  Gannet. 


Where  the  Outdoor  Writers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  meets  each  year 
is  important  but,  until  1978,  the  lo- 
cation had  not  influenced  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  does 
his  fishing. 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  played 
host  in  early  June  this  year  to  over 
500  of  the  nation's  outdoor  journal- 
ists, photographers  and  broadcasters 
and  their  families.  As  part  of  a  busy 
week  of  seminars  and  social  func- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Cecil  Andrus,  came  to  the  resort  to 
discuss  Alaska  land  and  other  con- 
servation topics. 

After  meeting  with  OWAA  mem- 
bers, the  Secretary  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  go  deep-sea  fishing 
on  the  Gannet,  a  50-foot  charter 
boat.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
OWAA  member  Eddie  Edgar,  Out- 
door Editor  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Star. 

Secretary  Andrus  had  not  been 
ocean  fishing  before.  But  Skipper 
Mike  Romeo  did  the  job  and  put 
him  into  the  fighting  bluefish.  The 
Secretary  flew  back  to  Washington 
with  glowing  words  for  the  fishing 
in  Virginia  Beach  and  25  blues 
cleaned  and  ready  for  a  fish-fry. 
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Just  a  week  later  the  rumors  began 
to  fly  in  Virginia  Beach  that  the 
nation's  Chief  Executive  was  coming 
for  a  day's  tuna  fishing.  After  the 
required  number  of  denials  from  a 
White  House  spokesman,  President 
Carter,  Mrs.  Carter  and  daughter 
Amy  arrived  early  Thursday  morn- 
ing, June  29,  and  boarded  the 
Gannet  with  a  small  party  of  guests, 
including  Secretary  Andrus. 

Secret  Service,  television  net- 
works, and  charter  fishing  vessels 
followed  the  craft  from  the  Virginia 
Beach  Fishing  Center  at  Rudee  Inlet 
on  its  45-mile  run  to  the  tuna 
grounds. 

Ten  hours  later,  the  President  re- 
turned with  three  big  tuna,  the 
largest  caught  by  10-year-old  Amy, 
a  25-pounder  that  won  for  her  the 
"Angler  of  the  Week"  award  in  the 
summer-long  Virginia  Saltwater 
Fishing  Tournament,  operated  by 
OWAA  member  Claude  Rogers  of 
Virginia  Beach. 

President  Carter  told  the  press 
when  he  stepped  off  the  Gannet 
with  his  tuna  that  he  had  a  "fine 
day  off.  This  did  more  for  the  nation 
than  if  I'd  stayed  there  (in  Washing- 
ton)," he  quipped. 


TACKLE 

BOX  TIPS 


The  modern  tackle  box  is  not 
unlike  a  grocery  store. 
Marshmallows,  the  tiny,  bite- 
sized  ones,  are  deadly  bait 
for  trout. 

Shrimp  will  take  everything 
from  Gulf  Coast  speckled 
trout  to  Salton  Sea  sargo  to 
Iowa  channel  catfish. 
Cheese  is  not  only  for  sand- 
wiches; it's  equally  effective 
as  bait  for  trout  and  catfish, 
and  sometimes,  bass. 
Chewy  chocolate  Milk  Duds 
are  as  much  loved  by  catfish 
as  by  movie  audiences. 
And  peas  and  corn  and  soap 
all  have  an  alluring,  chum- 
ming effect  which  draws  fish 
—carp,  trout,  bass,  bluegill, 
crappie,  all  species  of  cat 
and  some  kinds  of  surf  fish. 

Courtesy  UMCO  Corp. 


CONTEST  CORRECTION 

We  regret  any  confusion  caused 
by  the  dates  for  the  1978  Big  Game 
Trophy  Contest  as  published  in 
Virginia  Wildlife  last  month.  Follow- 
ing are  the  correct  dates  and  lo- 
cations for  the  contest. 

Western  Regional  &  State  Contest 

Auto  Auction  Building 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 

(Exit  62  off  1-81) 

Oct.  20, 10:00  A.M.-10:00  P.M. 

Oct.  21,  10:00  A.M.-  9:00  P.M. 

Eastern  Regional  Contest 

Deer  Park  Elementary 
Newport  News,  Virginia 
(Intersection  of  Rts.  143  &  1 
October  7 


Unspoiled  Stretch  Of  Outer  Banks 
Given  To  Audubon  Society 


An  unspoiled  stretch  of  wild 
beach  and  marshland  along  North 
Carolina's  Outer  Banks  has  been 
given  to  the  National  Audubon 
Society  to  protect  as  a  sanctuary 
for  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  F.  Slick, 
of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

The  property,  which  was  dedi- 
cated as  an  Audubon  Sanctuary  at  a 
brief  in  August,  lies  about  20  miles 
south  of  the  Virginia/North  Carolina 
state  line.  It  is  comprised  of  more 
than  2  miles  of  ocean  beach  and 
dunes  along  a  shoestring-shaped 
peninsula  that  forms  the  outermost 
part  of  the  bank,  and  some  3,600 
acres  of  fresh -water  marsh,  prime 
waterfowl  habitat,  in  Currituck 
Sound  on  the  inland  side. 

The  new  sanctuary  will  be  man- 
aged strictly  for  the  benefit  of  water- 
fowl and  other  wildlife,  Stahr  said. 
Visitors  will  be  allowed  only  by 
special  arrangement  with  the 
Society's  Sanctuary  Department, 
and  will  be  restricted  to  times  and 
places  where  human  disturbance 
will   not   cause   problems,  such  as 


frightening  nesting  birds.  However, 
the  Sanctuary  Department  will  do 
its  best  to  accommodate  Audubon 
members  and  others  with  legitimate 
reason  for  visiting  the  preserve. 

Currituck  Sound  is  the  wintering 
area  for  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  ducks  and  geese  of  the  Atlantic 
Flyway,  and  the  new  sanctuary  pro- 
tects a  key  area  at  the  heart  of  the 
Sound.  Currituck  is  the  principal 
wintering  area  of  the  Atlantic  snow 
goose.  The  100,000  to  200,000 
waterfowl  that  winter  there  also  in- 
clude pintails,  mallards,  black  ducks, 
wigeons,  gadwalls,  canvasbacks, 
Canada  geese  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  whistling  swans. 

Not  far  to  the  north  some  10 
miles  of  coast  is  under  protection  as 
Virginia's  False  Cape  Park,  and 
above  that  another  four  miles  is  the 
federal  Back  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  The  Slicks'  gift  will  assure 
protection  of  another  major  stretch, 
but  elsewhere  development  is  creep- 
ing into  the  remaining  wild  areas  of 
the  banks. 


Game  Commission  Lake 
Hosts  4-H  Rodeo 

On  June  15  and  16, 1978,  twenty- 
two  Orange  County  4-H  members 
participated  in  a  two-day  fishing 
workshop  and  rodeo  held  at  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission-owned, 
Lake  Orange.  The  boys  and  girls 
ranged  in  age  from  9  to  11  years 
old  and  some  had  never  been  fishing 
before. 

After  learning  some  basic  knots 
and  techniques  in  casting,  the  fledg- 
ling fishermen  went  after  their 
quarry  in  earnest.  Each  tried  his  best 
to  catch  the  biggest  fish  and  thus  be 
the  recepient  of  a  new  rod  and  reel 
that  was  donated  by  the  local  fish- 
ing tackle  concessionaire  on  the 
lake. 

Their  appetites  wetted,  all  of  the 
youngsters  were  anxious  to  continue 
fishing  at  the  end  of  the  two-day 
fishing  excursion.  Each  boy  and  girl 
had  learned  enough  to  continue 
working  on  their  4-H  Fishing  Project 
on  an  individual  basis.  All  4-H'ers 
involved  planned  to  do  a  lot  of  fish- 
ing the  rest  of  the  summer. 
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OWL  COVER  PRINTS 
AVAILABLE 

Limited  edition,  signed  and 
numbered  lithographs  of  the 
great  horned  owl  appearing  on 
the  August,  1978  "Virginia 
Wildlife"  cover,  16  by  20  inch 
size,  are  available  from  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Box  10626,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27605. 
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HUNTING 
THE  CORPORATE  LANDS 


I  drove  past  the  yellow  Cooperative  Hunting  Area 
sign  and  my  heart  sank.  Acres  of  healthy  young 
pine  trees  stretched  out  before  me.  And  I  had  come 
to  hunt  squirrels! 

It  was  early  September  and  I  had  driven  south  to 
sample  the  early  squirrel  hunting  in  Brunswick  and  a 
number  of  other  Southside  Virginia  counties. 

Many  seasons  had  passed  since  I  had  roamed  the 
September  squirrel  woods,  "cutting  time"  in  the  Old 
Dominion  hardwoods,  the  month  when  bushytails  are 
busy  chomping  hickory  nuts  hanging  ripe  from  the 
leafy  branches.  It  was  the  season  in  which  I  had  cut 
my  hunting  teeth,  a  season  that  has  all  but  faded  from 
the  Virginia  hunting  calendar. 

My  copy  of  Virginia  Hunters  Guide  told  me  the 
Union  Camp  Corporation  owned  several  thousand 
acres  of  Brunswick  County  land,  all  open  to  hunting 
under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  A  letter  to  the  company's 
office  in  Franklin,  Virginia  had  brought  a  handy  map. 

But  now  I  was  looking  at  acres  of  young  pine  trees, 
hardly  the  best  squirrel  habitat. 

The  Brunswick  County  countryside  rolls  gently  so 
I  followed  the  access  road  to  a  high  point  for  a  better 
look.  Even  there  the  young  forest  blocked  my  view 
until  I  climbed  on  the  hood  of  my  Scout. 

Now  I  had  it  spotted,  the  kind  of  cover  I  was  look- 
ing for! 

Off  to  the  south,  across  the  crowns  of  thousands  of 
young  pine  trees,  a  patch  of  hardwoods  rose  above 
the  evergreen  forest. 

The  route  to  the  hardwoods  oasis  was  not  easy. 
Brush  and  briers  blocked  my  path,  but  eventually  I 
waded  through  to  be  rewarded  with  a  rich  stand  of 
ancient  oaks  and  a  sprinkling  of  nut-rich  hickories. 

Now  I  understood  why  that  stand  of  hardwoods  had 
been  spared.  A  tiny  stream,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
steep  cliff,  crained  the  area  and  the  hardwoods  had 
been  left  for  erosion  control.  The  cliff  was  simply  too 
steep  for  a  logging  crew. 

A  good  collection  of  nut  fragments  littered  the 
forest  floor.  The  area  held  squirrels  all  right.  Now  I  had 
only  to  take  a  good  stand  and  wait  them  out. 

Most  of  the  privately  owned  cooperative  lands  in 
Virginia  are  held  for  growing  pines  for  pulp,  but 
modern  forestry  practices  spare  the  hardwoods  along 
the  streams,  and  the  steep  cliffs  are  too  rugged  for 
economical  harvesting.  The  squirrel  hunter  will  find 
game  in  these  hardwoods.  The  ancient  oaks  provide 
dens  and  acorns,  and  there  are  usually  a  few  hickory 
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trees.  The  pine  cones  are  also  a  source  of  food  for  the 
omnivorous  squirrel  as  are  the  berries  and  seeds  that 
spring  forth  from  the  freshly  cleared  earth. 

Squirrels  are  not  the  only  game  to  be  found  on  these 
timberlands  made  available  to  Virginia  hunters  through 
the  generosity  of  the  public  spirited  companies.  In  fact, 
just  about  every  species  of  game  native  to  the  Old 
Dominion  can  be  found  on  these  lands.  Collectively, 
these  companies  provide  almost  three  quarters  of  a 
million  acres  of  hunting  land.  Most  is  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  where  public  lands  are  less  abundant 
than  they  are  in  the  George  Washington  and  Jefferson 
National  Forest  country  to  the  west. 

While  some  of  the  more  western  corporate  lands 
hold  grouse,  the  bobwhite  quail  is  the  top  gamebird 
generally.  The  quail  hunting  can  be  excellent  for  the 
hunter  who  keeps  abreat  of  the  various  stages  of  pine 
production. 

As  has  been  found  throughout  the  South,  the  pine 
forests  offer  good  quail  hunting  during  the  initial  five 
years  following  the  harvesting  and  replanting  of  an 
area.  Once  the  mature  pines  have  been  harvested,  the 
land  is  burned  or  bulldozed  and  reseeded,  but  until 
the  young  pines  take  over,  the  exposed  earth  produces 
a  myriad  of  briers,  weeds,  and  grasses  for  the  adaptable 
bobwhite. 

Bird  hunting  can  be  excellent  for  those  first  few 
years,  but  it  will  gradually  fade  as  the  fast  growing  pines 
take  over  to  choke  out  the  briers,  weeds  and  grass.  But 
by  then  there  are  other  freshly  harvested  areas  to 
attract  and  hold  the  birds. 

Hunting  the  bobwhite  during  the  early  years  of  a 
young  pine  forest  can  be  relatively  easy,  but  it  becomes 
progressively  tougher  as  the  pines  grow  to  block  the 
flight  of  the  birds  from  the  shooter,  and  to  eventually 
dirve  them  to  new  and  more  hospitable  cover. 

The  young  pine  forests  can  also  furnish  good  rabbit 
hunting,  hunting  that  has  declined  alarmingly  over  the 
past  decade.  Some  of  the  best  rabbit  hunting  I  have 
experienced  in  recent  years  has  occurred  in  young  pine 
forests,  and  the  hunting  can  be  good  well  beyond  the 
first  five  years  the  bird  hunter  enjoys. 

Recently,  a  family  of  beavers  moved  onto  some 
Continental  Forest  Industries  lands  that  I  have  hunted 
occasionally  over  the  years,  and  soon  a  sizeable  wood- 
lands pond  began  to  spread  out  behind  the  inevitable 
dam.  I  discovered  it  on  a  squirrel  hunting  trip,  but  re- 
turned later  to  enjoy  some  good  shooting  for  wood 
ducks,  mallards,  and  other  species. 

Beaver  ponds  are  usually  short-lived  on  timberlands, 
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however,  if  they  threaten  the  timber.  Many  do  not,  and 
they  offer  limited  duck  hunting  for  years. 

In  addition  to  the  beaver  ponds,  the  streams  that 
drain  timberlands  can  provide  good  jump  shooting  for 
ducks.  The  larger  stream  can  be  floated  by  boat  or 
canoe,  and  the  smaller  ones  can  be  hunted  from  the 
banks.  The  Meherrin  River  flows  through  some  of  the 
Union  Camp  land  in  Brunswick  County  where  I  hunted 
squirrels. 

Some  of  the  best  deer  hunting  in  the  Old  Dominion 
may  be  found  on  the  timberlands  in  Southampton 
County  where  the  holdings  of  Continental  Forest 
Industries,  Hoerner  Waldorf  Corporation,  and  the 
Weyerhaeuser  Company  provide  public  hunting. 

Buckingham  is  another  top  eastern  deer  county  and 
there  the  Continental  Forest  Industries  and  the 
Chesapeake  Corporation  of  Virginia  own  timberlands. 

Grouse,  turkeys,  and  woodcock  round  out  the 
species  of  game  normally  available  on  the  corporate 
timberlands. 

The  future  of  hunting  on  the  vast  timberlands  of  the 
big  timber  companies  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon 
the  conduct  of  those  who  use  them.  Good  hunter 
conduct  can  keep  them  open. 

Fire  is  a  very  real  hazard  for  the  timber  grower  and 
the  hunter  can  do  much  to  minimize  the  risk.  His  very 
presence  (being  on  the  spot  to  detect  fire)  can  help,  and 
he  should  exercise  extreme  caution  when  smoking. 

The  network  of  roads  that  ribbon  these  lands  are 
essential  for  managing  and  harvesting  the  timber.  They 
are  usually  open  to  the  hunter.  He  should  drive  them 
with  extreme  care,  avoiding  damage  to  the  shoulders 
and  honoring  signs  and  barricades.  If  possible,  off -road 
vehicular  travel  should  be  restricted. 

Most  corporate  timberlands  are  well  marked  with 
signs  and  painted  circles  on  boundary  trees. 

Maps  are  handy  when  hunting  the  corporate  timber- 
lands and  they  are  often  available  for  the  asking. 
Usually  the  hunter  is  asked  to  specify  the  county  or 
counties  he  plans  to  hunt.  Blanket  requests  for  maps  of 
all  lands  are  seldom  honored. 


Common  courtesy  dictates  that  the  hunter  enclose  a 
stamped,  self -addressed  envelope  when  writing  for  per- 
mits, maps,  or  other  information. 

Space  here  is  too  limited  to  include  all  of  the 
corporate  timberlands  in  Virginia,  but  they  are 
described  fully  in  the  Virginia  Hunters  Guide  available 
for  $  .25  from  the  Game  Commission. 

The  private  lands  of  these  public  spirited  corpora- 
tions are  a  fine  addition  to  the  public  hunting  lands  of 
Virginia.  Unrestricted  access  to  them  is  a  privilege  every 
Virginia  hunter  should  treasure. 
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ARROWHEAD  HUNTING:  A  Different  Way 
To  Enjoy  The  Outdoors  i 


w 


or  well  over  10  years  my  life- 
long friend,  Robert  Johnson, 
had  occasionally  mentioned,  "pick- 
ing up  a  pocketful  of  arrowheads, 
after  we  were  first  married  back  on 
the  farm." 

The  farm  to  which  my  friend  re- 
ferred was  situated  in  our  native 
Russell  County,  165  miles  from  our 
present  residence  in  Roanoke,  an 
inconvenient  distance  somewhat 
greater  than  your  average  Sunday 
drive.  It  wasn't  that  I  doubted  my 
friend's  veracity,  I  just  figured  the 
pants  he  wore  at  the  time  had  very 
small  ppckets. 

During  my  entire  career  as  an 
arrowhead  hunter  on  our  small 
farm  a  few  miles  away,  I  had  man- 
aged to  fill  but  one  Old  Buffalo 
tobacco  pouch  with  the  ancient 
projectile  points,  and  an  Old  Buffalo 
tobacco  pouch  will  not  hold  an  un- 
duly large  number  of  arrowheads. 

For  over  a  decade  I  periodically 
pondered  the  preciseness  of  the 
quantity  of  arrowheads  my  friend 
did  find,  and  occasionally  wondered 
if  it  were  possible  for  there  to  be 
anywhere  near  such  numbers  still 
lying  there  just  waiting  to  be  found. 
It  happened  that  a  nostalgic  fishing 
trip  provided  the  answer. 

Each  spring  in  Southwest  Virginia 
an  event  of  great  magnitude  occurs, 


at  least  where  many  local  fishermen 
are  concerned.  The  event  is  the 
annual  hornyhead  run  which  may 
start  as  early  as  January  or  February 
and  continues  until  the  streams  be- 
come quite  warm,  at  which  time 
the  mature  male  horny  heads  die. 
But  not  before  they  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  insure  a  good 
crop  of  hornies  for  next  year,  and 
unless  their  spawning  beds  have 
been  situated  in  an  inaccessible 
section  of  the  stream,  not  until 
they  have  provided  local  anglers 
with  an  appreciable  number  of 
mouthwatering  meals  —  if  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fields  that  need  plowing. 

While  residing  there,  I  too  was  a 
confirmed  hornyheader,  spending 
countless  hours  on  creek  banks  star- 
ing intently  at  the  tip  of  the  reed 
pole  glued  in  my  hands. 

For  years  I  had  secretly  thought 
about  returning  to  once  more  par- 
ticipate in  the  spring  run.  When 
Rob  invited  my  family  to  spend  a 
weekend  in  late  February  at  his 
father-in-law's  home,  we  immediate- 
ly accepted.  Moccasin  Creek,  a  first- 
rate  hornyhead  stream,  flows 
through  the  farm  on  which  my 
friend's  in-laws  reside. 

After  arriving  we  conversed  only 
long  enough  to  be  polite  before 
heading   for   the  creek,  but  after 


several  hours  in  the  freezing  cold 
we  reached  a  disheartening  con- 
clusion: the  stream  was  devoid  of 
hornies,  at  least  hungry  ones. 

We  had  mutually  agreed  that  pro- 
longed angling  efforts  would  be 
futile  when  Rob  made  his  suggestion. 

"If  the  fields  are  plowed,  we  can 
pick  up  some  arrowheads,"  he 
offered. 

"Ah-ha,"  I  thought.  "Some,  not 
a  pocketful." 

The  fields  were  plowed  and  while 
we  didn't  find  a  pocketful,  we  did 
pick  up  more  than  enough  to  hide 
the  bottom  of  the  coffee  can  we 
had  previously  used  to  hold  the  bait. 
At  the  end  of  the  following  day, 
the  can  was  slightly  less  than  one- 
third  full. 

We  have  not  since  returned  to 
those  fields,  nor  have  we  enjoyed 
anywhere  near  that  initial  degree  of 
success.  We  have,  however,  since 
been  dedicated  amateur  arrowhead 
hunters. 

It's  a  pleasant  way  to  enjoy  the 
outdoors  with  your  family  or  friends 
and  an  especially  good  way  to  fill 
the  void  between  the  end  of  hunt- 
ing season  and  the  start  of  fishing 
season.  Late  winter  and  early  spring 
is  also  a  good  time  of  year  to  look 
for  arrowheads.  There  is  little  vege- 
tation on  plowed  fields  to  hinder 
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your  efforts,  and  winter  rains  and 
snows  will  have  washed  away  some 
of  the  dirt,  exposing  at  least  part  of 
an  arrowhead. 

If  you  have  never  searched  for 
arrowheads  and  feel  you  might  like 
to  do  so,  the  following  information 
should  prove  useful.  First,  where 
should  you  start  to  look  for  them? 
With  the  entire  county,  or  indeed, 
the  entire  state,  as  prospective  hunt- 
ing grounds,  how  do  you  narrow 
the  field? 

We  have  found  relics  in  some 
highly  unlikely  spots,  but  as  a  rule 
it's  best  to  start  in  fields  that  are 
near  streams,  and  especially  fields 
that  are  near  the  confluence  of  a 
smaller  stream  and  a  larger  one.  A 
gentle  rise  in  the  field  can  be  a  par- 
ticularly productive  area. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
obtain  permission  from  landowners 
before  your  search  begins.  In  doing 
so,  this  also  provides  what  is  possi- 
bly the  best  way  to  locate  a  pro- 
ductive area.  Ask  the  farmer  or  land- 
owner if  he  has  ever  found  any 
arrowheads  in  the  area.  Although 
few  farmers  seriously  collect  them, 
I  have  rarely  found  a  farmer  who 
hasn't  picked  up  a  few  arrowheads 
he  chanced  upon  while  working 
his  fields.  And  if  you  are  courteous 
and  respect  the  landowner's  prop- 
erty, the  chances  of  obtaining  per- 
mission to  look  for  arrowheads  is 
very    good.      In   fact,   I   have   yet 


to  be  turned  down  by  a  landowner. 

Once  permission  is  obtained  and 
the  search  has  begun,  don't  make  a 
footrace  out  of  it.  Move  slowly  and 
scour  the  ground  with  your  eyes. 
Like  a  deer  hunter  looking  for  an 
ear  or  the  tip  of  an  antler,  look  for 
a  piece  of  an  arrowhead,  not  for  an 
entirely  exposed  one.  Anything 
closely  resembling  an  arrowhead  in 
the  field  should  be  uncovered  and 
examined;  and  don't  throw  away 
pieces  of  flint  or  stone  which  look 
strange  or  like  they  have  been  work- 
ed. Not  all  arrowheads  are  in  the 
traditional  form  of  which  most  of 
us  have  a  mental  picture.  There  are 
also  other  weapons  and  tools  which 
may  be  found  that  do  not  resemble 
an  arrowhead  and,  yet,  which  are 
highly  collectible  items.  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  number  of  scrapers 
(stones  used  to  scrape  animal  skins) 
we  initially  discarded. 

Look  for  flecks,  tiny  flakes  of 
flint  or  stone  which  is  the  byproduct 
of  the  actual  arrowhead  or  tool  that 
was  created  when  the  object  was 
made.  Find  a  concentration  of  flecks 
and  you'll  usually  find  a  few  col- 
lectible, although  some  of  them 
may  be  incomplete  or  broken.  Also, 
keep  in  mind  not  all  arrowheads 
and  other  collectibles  are  made 
from  flint. 

Looking  for  arrowheads  can  con- 
vert an  unsuccessful  fishing  trip  or 
dove  shoot  into  a  memorable  exper- 
ience. It  can  also  supplement  a  suc- 


cessful one.  Before  the  shoot  begins 
or  after  you've  landed  a  limit  of 
trout  (or  are  tired  of  trying),  the 
rest  of  the  time  can  be  devoted  to 
arrowhead  hunting  — and  dove  fields 
and  creek  banks  are  not  inappro- 
priate places  to  look  for  them. 

An  arrowhead  hunt  can  also  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  to  take  the 
family  dog  or  future  hunting  pro- 
spect out  for  a  pleasurable  outing. 
It's  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  of 
to  spend  time  with  a  puppy  of  hunt- 
ing stock.  And  he  will  learn  —  on  an 
unconscious  level.  He'll  learn  to 
load  up,  ride  without  fear,  and, 
once  afield,  to  stay  with  you  (thus 
insuring  that  he  will  not  become  a 
bolter).  He  will  usually  entertain 
himself  by  carrying  objects  or  by 
helping  to  look  for  arrowheads.  The 
rapport  that  is  gained  here  is  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  future  training.  If 
you're  not  a  trainer,  the  family  pet 
will  enjoy  the  outing. 

Amateur  arrowhead  hunting  is  a 
fascinating  hobby.  The  thrill  of  find- 
ing an  ancient  projectile  point  or 
other  relic  that  was  manufactured 
hundreds  of  years  ago  by  the  orig- 
inal Americans  may  be  favorably 
compared  to  the  excitement  of 
collecting  a  double  on  a  covey  rise 
or  landing  a  scrappy  smallmouth 
bass.  If  you're  outdoor  inclined 
why  not  give  it  a  try  —  the  relics 
you  find  will  be  treasured  and  the 
hunt  itself  provides  just  one  more 
way  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 
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PLOVER  OF  THE  PASTURES 


BY  THOMAS  A.  PIERSON  AND  RALPH  E.  MIRARCHI 
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Plovers  are  one  group  of  birds  we  commonly  know 
as  shorebirds.  They  are  medium  to  small-sized 
shorebirds  which  are  characterized  by  a  short  bill  and 
neck,  pointed  wings  and  active  feeding  movements. 
Shorebirds  are  typically  thought  of  as  those  quiet  little 
birds  we  see  bobbing  along  the  beach,  running  out  to 
feed  as  the  waves  recede  and  scurrying  back  beyond 
reach  as  the  waves  rush  in.  The  killdeer,  however,  is  one 
plover  which  is  neither  quiet  nor  is  it  typically  found  on 
the  beach  or  sea  coast.  Although  it  is  a  true  plover,  it  is 
more  often  found  on  dry  land  far  from  ponds,  streams 
or  the  ocean.  What  makes  this  bird  even  more  unusual  is 
its  loud  call,  "killdee-killdee"  from  which  it  gets  its 
name. 

The  killdeer  measures  about  8  inches  in  length,  just 
slightly  larger  than  a  robin.  Like  other  plovers  it  has 
distinctive  head  markings.  The  head,  foreback,  and 
smaller  wing  feathers  are  a  drab  brown  to  a  chestnut 
color.  A  bright  pinkish-cinnamon  rump  patch  extends 
partway  down  the  long,  dark-tipped  tail.  The  adult  kill- 
deer is  most  easily  identified,  other  than  by  voice,  by 
the  two  black  bands  across  the  lower  neck  and  upper 
breast. 

The  killdeer  nests  in  marshes,  fields  and  gardens.  The 
nest  itself  is  a  slight  hollow  or  depression  in  the  ground. 
Several  of  these  scrapes  are  made  in  the  ground  by  the 
male,  and  the  female  will  later  accept  one  as  the  nest 
site.  The  nest  may  be  unlined,  or  lined  with  bits  of 
rotten  wood,  small  pieces  of  bark,  weed  or  grass  stems; 
or  other  assorted  debris.  The  nest  is  always  open  where 
the  incubating  female  has  a  clear  view  of  the  surround- 
ings and  can  slip  away  if  the  nest  is  approached.  Nests 
may  be  found  in  such  extraordinary  places  as  between 
the  ties  of  active  railroad  tracks,  on  gravel  driveways  or 
parking  lots,  and  on  gravel  rooftops. 

Four  eggs  are  usually  laid  in  the  nest.  The  eggs  are 
buffy  white  to  drab  colored,  thickly  streaked  and 
blotched  with  black,  brown  or  chocolate  markings 
which  are  often  concentrated  about  the  larger  end.  The 


eggs  are  quite  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird  and  rather 
sharply  pointed  on  the  smaller  end.  The  smaller  ends 
of  the  eggs  are  placed  together  at  the  center  of  the 
nest,  and  if  this  arrangement  is  disturbed  the  female 
will  quickly  rearrange  the  eggs.  The  eggs  are  incubated 
by  the  female  usually  for  24-26  days. 

The  killdeer  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  injury 
feigners.  Whenever  a  nest  is  approached  the  usually 
alert  female  will  sneak  away  while  the  intruder  is  still  at 
a  long  distance.  If  the  female  is  surprised  on  the  nest  or 
if  the  nest  is  approached  too  closely,  the  female  will 
attempt  to  distract  the  intruder  by  floundering  along 
the  ground,  calling  loudly,  and  beating  the  ground  with 
her  wings  or  dragging  one  limply  as  if  injured.  This  ruse 
is  often  successful  in  leading  the  unwelcome  guest  away 
from  the  nest. 

As  soon  as  the  young  hatch  and  their  natural  down 
has  dried,  they  are  able  to  feed  on  their  own  as  they  are 
accompanied  by  their  parents.  This  is  different  from 
the  familiar  songbirds,  such  as  the  robin,  in  which  the 
young  are  born  blind,  naked,  and  helpless.  The  more 
advanced  development  of  the  young  killdeer  upon 
hatching  is  a  result  of  a  larger  amount  of  yolk  contained 
in  the  killdeer's  egg  compared  to  the  robin's  egg.  Also, 
the  female  killdeer  must  incubate  her  eggs  for  24-26 
days,  about  12  days  longer  than  the  robin.  The  downy 
young  are  recognizable  as  killdeer  since  their  markings 
resemble  those  of  the  parents,  except  the  young  have 
only  one  black  band  across  the  throat. 

The  diet  of  the  killdeer  includes  weevils,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  mosquitoes,  flies,  ticks,  crawfish, 
and  various  marine  worms.  Very  few  seeds  are  eaten. 
No  one  can  place  an  economic  value  on  the  killdeer  for 
destructive  insects  and  marine  worms  it  consumes. 

Local  names  for  killdeer  include  kildee,  killdeer 
plover  and  meadow  plover.  Noisy  plover  probably 
describes  the  bird  best,  but  the  killdeer  is  more  than 
just  noisy.  Add  a  touch  of  flair  and  eloquence  and  you 
have  it,  the  pompous  plover! 
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Each  year  thousands  of  hunters  take  to  water.  Each 
year  hunters  drown.  Since  hunting  from  a  boat  takes 
one  to  fairly  remote  spots,  extra  caution  is  needed. 

Proper  equipment  is  part  of  being  safe.  If  using  a 
boat  under  16  feet,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  requires  an 
approved  personal  flotation  device  (PFD)  be  on  board 
for  each  passenger.  Nonswimmers  should  wear  PFDs. 
Approved  flotation  hunting  jackets  are  available. 

Stow  gear  and  weight  evenly.  If  a  boat  is  trimmed, 
capsizing  is  less  likely. 

Never  stand  to  shoot  in  a  boat.  In  fact,  always  re- 
main seated  in  small  boats. 

If  caught  in  rough  weather,  keep  a  low  center  of 
gravity  by  lying  down. 

If  the  boat  capsizes  or  you  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  stay  with  the  boat  unless  it  is  in  danger. 


If  separated  without  a  PFD,  conserve  energy  by 
making  as  few  movements  as  possible.  Grab  a  piece  of 
equipment  to  help  you  float.  Air  trapped  in  hunting 
clothing  will  bring  you  to  the  surface. 

Keep  the  tops  of  hip  boots  under  water.  They  will 
float  at  the  knees.  Turn  on  your  back,  face  up  and  use 
a  backstroke.  Turn  on  your  stomach  and  tread  water 
if  you're  wearing  knee  boots. 

Grab  floating  decoys  and  put  them  inside  clothing 
to  help  you  float.  Free  anchor  lines  if  necessary. 

Oars  can  also  help  you.  If  you  have  only  one,  put  it 
under  your  chin  and  spread  your  arms  along  its  length. 

Upon  reaching  shore,  immediately  build  a  fire.  Stay 
by  the  fire  until  someone  comes  for  you  or  you  are 
thoroughly  dry  and  know  you  can  get  to  shelter  un- 
assisted . 
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BY  FRANCIS  N.  SATTERLEE 


LARRY  G.  HART 

Regional  Fish  Biologist  Supervisor 


Larry  Hart  claims  Oklahoma  as  his  "point  of  origin" 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  Prairie  Grove, 
Arkansas.  This  came  about  because  the  town  where 
his  parents  lived,  Stillwell,  didn't  have  a  hospital  and 
the  neighboring  town  in  Arkansas  did. 

His  father  worked  with  the  flood  control  branch  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  since  this  involved 
river  basin  projects,  the  family  moved  frequently. 
However,  this  aspect  of  his  father's  work  did  enable 
him  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  out  of  doors  with 
Larry  and  his  older  brother.  They  were  taught  about 
fishing,  hunting  and  wildlife,  how  to  identify  plants 
and  trees,  and  were  given  a  feel  for  the  value  of  the 
environment.  This  early  teaching  and  guidance  by  his 
father  was  the  foundation  of  Larry's  continuing  love 
of  all  natural  resources. 

According  to  the  senior  Hart:  "Larry  began  fishing 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  pronounce  the  word." 
As  he  grew  up,  he  and  his  father  hunted  and  fished 
together  whenever  time  permitted.  However,  as  he 
matured,  his  responsibilities  increased  and  he  worked 
after  school  and  during  school  vacations.  In  fact,  he 
worked  every  summer  from  the  time  he  was  7  years 
of  age  doing  jobs  that  ranged  from  errand  boy  in  a 
grocery  store  to  being  a  ranch  hand  during  his  high- 
school  years. 

Following  graduation  from  high  school  in  Sallisaw, 
Oklahoma,  he  enrolled  in  Okahoma  State  University 
at  Stillwater  where  he  majored  in  Zoology.  In  January 
of  1974  he  completed  the  requirements  for  a  M.S.  in 
Fisheries  Biology  from  the  same  institution.  That  same 
month  he  accepted  a  job  as  District  Fisheries  Bio- 
logist with  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  and  moved  to  Clarksville,  Va. 

Currently  Larry  is  a  Regional  Fish  Biologist  Super- 
visor for  District  I  of  the  Commission's  Fish  Division. 
He  claims  that  the  most  satisfying  aspect  of  his  job  is 
being  able  to  work  with  people  and  fish  in  the  out 
doors.  His  work  is  a  challenge  and  most  gratifying, 
especially  that  portion  that  has  to  do  with  Reservoir 
Fisheries  Management,  which  is  "really  just  in  its 
infancy." 

Larry  is  married  to  the  former  Patricia  Breese  from 
Marble  City,  Oklahoma.  They  have  an  infant  daughter 
and  make  their  home  in  Chamblissburg. 
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LrTTERING 

"Amy!"  Matt  shouted. 

He  ran  across  the  meadow  just  in 
time  to  prevent  his  little  sister  from 
dropping  the  juice  can  that  she  held 
in  her  small  hand. 

"Amy,  that's  littering.  You  can't 
do  that.  If  we  dropped  that  can,  then 
the  next  family  that  came  here  to 
look  at  the  leaves  would  see  it.  An 
old  juice  can  wouldn't  look  very 
pretty  to  them." 

Matt  and  Amy  and  their  parents 
had  driven  to  the  country  to  admire 
the  beautiful  fall  leaves.  The  two 
had  wandered  off  together  in  the 
hopes  of  seeing  a  rabbit  or  maybe  — 
Amy  hoped,  without  thinking  much 
about  practically  —  a  bear. 

"Littering?  I  never  heard  that 
word  before.  Does  that  mean  leaving 
stuff  behind  in  the  woods?"  Amy 
asked. 

"Yes,  it  does  mean  that.  But  not 
just  in  the  woods.  Dropping  stuff 
out  of  the  car  on  the  highway, 
letting  newspapers  scatter  and  even 
not  putting  trash  in  the  garbage  can 
properly  so  that  rats  are  attracted." 

Amy  looked  up  at  her  big  brother 
with  a  thoughtful  look  on  her  face. 

"I  guess  I  should  be  more  careful. 
I  won't  litter  anymore.  But  I've 
seen  an  awful  lot  of  people  do  it. 
Look."  Matt  followed  Amy's  point- 
ing  finger   and    together  the  two 
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walked  the  few  yards  to  the  stream. 
Several  soft  drink  cans,  along  with  a 
hot  dog  wrapper  and  some  pieces  of 
aluminum  foil,  rested  on  the  banks, 
the  remains  of  a  previous  visitor's 
picnic. 

"See.  That  isn't  very  nice  for 
us  to  look  at.  And  your  juice  can 
wouldn't  look  any  better  to  the  next 
family."  Matt  looked  with  disgust 
at  the  littered  banks. 

"If  littering  makes  the  land  so 
ugly,  why  do  people  do  it?"  Amy 
asked. 

"Well,  you  know  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  just  drop  something  than 
to  carry  it  away  to  a  trash  can. 
That's  probably  the  biggest  reason. 
And  maybe  they  just  don't  realize 
what  they're  doing  —  like  you  just 
now  with  the  juice  can.  If  they 
would  think  about  littering,  most  of 
them  probably  wouldn't  do  it," 
Matt  explained. 

Amy  scooted  down  to  the  banks 
and  began  to  clean  up  the  garbage. 
"Matt,  let's  take  all  of  this  stuff  and 
throw  it  away."  Matt  nodded  his 
head  eagerly  and  soon  the  brother 
and  sister  had  accomplished  the 
task  of  cleaning  up  the  scattered 
garbage.  As  they  looked  at  the  now 
cleared  land,  the  two  both  felt  a 
sense  of  pride  at  their  accomplish- 
ment. 


Illustration  by  Diane  Grant 

"You  know,"  Matt  said.  "We 
have  had  a  hard  time  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  project  for  the 
Library  Club  this  year.  Maybe  we 
could  make  a  project  of  cleaning  up 
some  part  of  town."  Amy  nodded 
her  head  excitedly. 

Two  days  later  Matt  came  home 
from  school  feeling  very  pleased 
with  himself. 

"Miss  Duncan  loved  the  idea,"  he 
told  Amy.  "We're  all  going  to  work 
together." 

"What  about  me,"  Amy  asked. 
"I  don't  go  to  your  school.  Can  I 
help?" 

"Well,  I  guess  so.  You  can  work 
with  me."  Matt  answered. 

Several  Saturdays  later  Matt, 
Amy  and  the  Library  Club  worked 
steadily  to  clean  up  some  of  the 
trash  littered  around  the  borders  of 
the  school  playground.  When  they 
had  finished,  everyone  felt  proud  of 
the  job  they  had  done. 

"You  know,"  Matt  said.  "Maybe 
we  could  get  some  of  the  other 
clubs  to  join  us  and  we  could  take 
on  an  even  bigger  project." 

"That  sounds  like  a  great  idea," 
Amy  answered.  "Maybe  we  could 
get  some  of  the  kids  at  my  school 
to  help.  I  know  my  friends  Scott 
and  Susie  would  like  to  help." 

The  two  began  to  plan. 
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A  PERSON  OUGHT  TO  HAVE 

ONE 

Along  about  this  time  of  year  the 
places  that  attract  tourists  are  much 
less  crowded  and,  from  my  point  of 
view,  this  just  about  doubles  their 
attraction.  For  those  of  you  that 
plan  to  be  in  Washington  D.  C.  any- 
time in  the  near  future,  you  might 
just  want  to  jot  down  a  phone 
number  which  could  be  a  right 
handy  one  to  have  around.  It  will 
connect  you  with  a  service  called 
DIAL-A-MUSEUM.  For  that 
matter,  you  don't  have  to  wait  until 
you  get  there  to  call.  You  can  call 
Area  Code  202/737-8811  and  hear 
a  very  clear  and  concise  listing  of 
what  is  available  in  the  museums  in 
the  Nation's  Capitol.  The  recording 
changes  daily  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  additions  or  deletions. 
However,  most  of  the  exhibits  con- 
tinue for  rather  long  periods,  so  by 
calling  you  can  plan  to  sashay  right 
on  over  to  the  place  that  suits  your 
fancy. 

Speaking  of  the  puzzle  town  on 
the  Potomac  there  is  a  handy  list  of 
toll  free  phone  numbers  that  you 
can  call  to  get  assistance  on  just 
about  anything  from  tax-related 
problems  to  energy  and  auto  safety. 
If  this  type  of  information  interests 
you,  send  a  self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  to  the  following  address 
to  receive  this  comprehensive  list  of 
phone  numbers.  Ralph  Nader,  Toil- 
Free  Hotlines,  Post  Office  Box 
19404,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

As  unsavory  as  it  is,  I  fear  that 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  our  current 
(civilization?)  is  the  ever-present 
scourge  Vandalism.  No  matter  how 
you  figure  it,  you  still  come  up  with 
the  question  WHY?  Well,  sir,  a 
goodly  number  of  folks  are  asking 
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what  brings  vandalism  about  and 
they  are  focusing  in  on  the  Parks 
and  Forests.  Just  to  give  you  a  feel 
for  the  kind  of  repair  costs  that  are 
being  examined,  take  the  year  1976. 
During  that  one  year  alone  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  calcu- 
lated that  vandalism  cost  the  tax- 
payer a  whopping  Three  Million 
Dollars.  .  .  .  and  that  figure  may  be 
low  when  you  consider  the  hidden 
costs.  Anyhow,  there  is  a  free  pub- 
lication which  is  available  just  for 
the  asking  and  it  might  provide  some 
insight  for  those  of  you  that  have 
responsibility  for  parks  or  recreation 
areas.  Request  Vandalism  and  Out- 
door Recreation  (Symposium  Pro- 
ceedings) from  Pacific  Southwest 
Experiment  Station,  United  States 
Forest  Service,  1960  Addison  Street, 
Berkeley,  California  94701. 
FOR  YOUR  BOOKSHELF 

And  yet  another  Virginia  writer 
has  authored  a  book.  This  one  is  a 
first  for  Gerald  Almy  who  is  no 
stranger  to  you  readers  of  Virginia 
Wildlife.  Gerald  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  VWM  and  to  numerous 
other  outdoor  publications.  Almy 
has  produced  an  illustrated  240 
pager  entitled  Tying  &  Fishing 
Terrestrials.  This  is  a  concisely 
written  piece  based  on  his  wide 
knowledge  of  and  experience  with 


fishing  not  only  the  eastern  streams 
near  his  home  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
but  the  western  streams  as  well.  He 
brings  together  in  this  one  volume 
the  down-to-earth  basics  of  both 
fishing  wisdom  and  techniques  and 
the  essentials  of  entomology.  These 
gems,  plus  the  inclusion  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  some  of  the  better  known 
anglers,  makes  Tying  &  Fishing 
Terrestrials  well  worth  the  $14.95 
price  tag.  It's  available  from  Stack- 
pole  Books,  P.O.  Box  1831, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105. 

Remington  Arms  Company  has 
produced  a  190  page  paperback 
called  Outdoor  Tips  which  for  the 
pittance  price  of  $2.95  is  a  real  steal. 
Written  by  L.  W.  Johnson,  Robert 
Elman,  and  Jerry  Gibbs,  Tips 
is  packed  full  of  things,  hints,  sug- 
gestions and  ideas  which  will  delight 
and  amaze.  Some  of  the  contents 
might  be  old  hat  to  you  and  some 
will  open  your  eyes  and  prod  your 
imagination,  but  in  no  way  will  you 
be  bored.  An  example  of  what  you 
will  find  is  the  following:  "In  cold 
weather,  your  hands  will  stay  warm 
longer  if  you  don't  have  to  remove 
your  mittens  to  fumble  around  in 
your  pocket  for  shells  to  reload  your 
gun.  Simply  sew  two  or  three  cart- 
ridge loops  onto  the  back  of  your 
'off  hand,  insert  the  shells  and 
pluck  them  out  when  necessary." 
Order  Tips  from  Remington 
Sportsman's  Library,  P.O.  Box  731, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  06601. 

AND  THEN 

"Education  is  a  lifelong  pursuit. 
Whatever  a  person  does  in  life  de- 
mands preparation,  and  since  every 
day  is  a  new  day  with  new  require- 
ments he  needs  to  face  every  dawn 
with  renewed  qualifications."  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  News  Letter. 
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The  Ruffed  Grouse 


BY  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 


Surprising  it  is  how  few  people  call  a  grouse  a 
grouse  .  In  New  England  it  is  a  "partridge"  or 
simply  "pat"  and  in  the  southern  Appalachians, 
mountaineers  call  it  "pheasant".  Indeed,  back  in  the 
hills  and  hollows  of  western  Virginia,  few  natives  have 
even  heard  the  word  "grouse."  Thomas  Jefferson,  in 
his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  lists  the  "pheasant 
or  mountain  partridge." 

Audubon  and  Nuttal,  both  of  whom  flourished  a 
few  decades  after  the  death  of  Jefferson,  used  the 
word  grouse  in  their  writings,  and  of  course,  the  term 
had  a  long  history  in  Europe,  especially  in  England.  It 
may  have  derived  originally  from  the  French  greuse 
or  groache,  meaning  a  "spotted  bird". 

Linneaus  first  described  the  ruffed  grouse  in  his 
Systema  Natura  in  1776,  sent  to  Europe  by  Philadel- 
phian  John  Bartram.  The  Swede  placed  it  in  the  genus 
Tetrao,  and  gave  it  the  specific  name  "umbellus"  re- 
ferring to  the  birds  ruff,  which  can  be  raised  like  an 
umbrella.  In  1810  taxonomists  changed  the  generic 
name  to  Bonasa,  the  Latin  word  for  bison  (after  the 
drumming  of  the  grouse,  which  suggests  the  bellowing 
of  buffalo). 

Other  taxonomists  have  been  busy  with  grouse  ever 
since.  There  have  been  described  at  least  eighteen  races 
of  the  ruffed  grouse.  Most  of  them  have  survived,  al- 
though some  have  since  been  merged,  or  considered 
invalid.  Today,  most  splitters  recognize  12  subspecies; 
if  you  are  a  lumper,  you  probably  have  reduced  it  to 
four. 

The  grouse  found  in  Virginia's  hill  country  belong 
to  the  race  monticola,  the  Appalachian  ruffed  grouse. 
They  are  supposedly  darker  than  the  northern  birds, 
their  underparts  are  more  heavily  barred,  and  more 
strongly  suffused  with  buff. 

Among  these  Appalachian  birds  there  seems  to  be  a 
preponderance  of  reddish-phased  individuals.  Grouse 
are  dichromatic  and  come  in  two  basic  colors:  a  red 
or  rufous  phase  and  a  gray  phase.  These  differences 
are  indicators  of  neither  sex  nor  age,  though  there 
seems  to  be  a  geographic  co-relation:  the  reddish 
birds  are  prevalent  in  the  lower,  drier,  southern  parts 
of  its  range. 

In  Virginia,  grouse  are  well  distributed  in  the  higher, 
wilder  portions  of  the  Alleganies.  Lesser  numbers  are 
present  throughout  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  even  into  the 
foothills  of  the  Piedmont.  In  earlier  times,  they  ranged 
east  to  the  shores  of  the  lower  Potomac.  There  is  a 
record  for  Accotink  in  Fairfax  County  (March,  1932) 
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and  adult  and  young  were  seen  near  Dyke  in  1894. 
More  recent  reports  of  grouse  at  Quantico  Marine 
Base  and  Prince  William  National  Forest  may  have 
been  remants  of  the  original  population,  or,  possibly, 
introduced  birds. 

It  is  unlikely  that  ruffed  grouse  moved  unaided  into 
these  last  mentioned  areas,  once  they  were  extirpated, 
as  grouse,  being  non-migratory,  make  little  seasonal 
movement.  Travels  of  more  than  a  few  miles  are  un- 
usual even  in  the  fall,  when  birds  of  the  year  are  seek- 
ing new  territories.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  they 
may  remain  in  a  home  territory  that  is  limited  to  but 
a  few  acres. 

This  sense  of  "home  territory"  is  most  pronounced 
during  the  mating  season.  The  male  bird  establishes 
an  area  centered  around  his  drumming  log,  from 
which  it  drives  out  others  of  its  species,  except  for 
females  during  the  mating  cycle. 

Drumming  always  takes  place  in  this  one  spot,  even 
through  several  successive  years.  Such  logs  become 
well  worn,  through  layers  of  moss  and  bark,  and  are 
readily  recognizable.  The  bird  roosts  on  the  same  log 
during  the  spring  and  sometimes  through  the  fall  and 
winter,  as  well. 

To  produce  the  unique  drumming  sound,  the  grouse 
braces  itself  on  its  tail,  and  brings  the  wings  forward 
and  upward  with  quick  strokes.  Slowly  at  first,  then 
with  increasing  speed,  the  beating  finally  ends  in  a 
rapid  whir. 

The  mechanics  of  the  sound  were  long  a  subject  of 
controversy.  Some  held  it  was  made  by  the  wings 
striking  together  in  the  front,  others  thought  it  was 
behind  the  back.  Still  others  were  convinced  that  the 
wings  struck  the  breast  or  somehow  against  the  log. 
Eventually,  slow  motion  movies  revealed  the  answer: 
the  noise  results  from  the  cupped  wings  striking  the 
air,  a  sort  of  sonic  boom  created  by  the  air  rushing  in 
to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  the  fanning  wings. 

If  his  performance  has  been  successful  and  he 
attracts  a  female  to  his  lair,  copulation  takes  place. 
Not  monogamous,  he  will  breed  with  more  than  one 
female  if  the  opportunity  arises. 

Once  mating  has  taken  place,  the  cock  grouse  plays 
little  or  no  part  in  raising  his  offspring.  Nestbuilding, 
incubation  and  the  care  and  feeding  of  the  young  are 
responsibilities  shouldered  completely  by  the  hen.  At 
times  the  male  grouse  will  be  seen  with  or  near  the 
brood,  but  he  shows  no  particular  interest  in  the 
young. 
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GAD  WALL  DRAKE 


MEDIUM  SIZED  DUCK. 
l'/2-2  POUNDS,  18  20 
INCHES  LONG 


Body:  Gray-brown  appearance.  White  belly.  Black  upper 
and  undertail  coverts.  Bill  black  with  trace  of  orange  at 
base  and  on  lower  edge.  Feet  bright  orangish  yellow.  Wings: 
White  in  speculum  (only  puddle  duck  with  such).  Greater 
coverts  black;  part  of  middle  and  lesser  coverts  chestnut. 
Voice:  Whistle  and  nyaak.  In  Flight:  White  belly  and  dark 
rump.  White  and  black  wing  speculum  evident. 


Body:    Mottled    buff   and    brown.    White   belly.    Bil 
orange    with    black    spotting.    Feet    bright    orangis 
Wings:  Mottled  gray  similar  to  male  but  with  less 
chestnut  in  coverts.  Speculum  white  and  black.  V 
high-pitched  quack. 


PINTAIL  HEN 


Body:  Mottled  drab  brown.  Head  dull  brown.  Bill  gray  with 
small  black  spots.  Feet  gray.  Wings:  Mottled  brown  and 
buff  with  dull  brownish  speculum.  Voice:  Hoarse  quack. 


GREEN-WINGED  TEAL 
DRAKE 


LARGE  APPEARING   DUCK 
2-2'/2   POUNDS, 
22-27    INCHES   LONG 


Jir 


V 


\         * 
'  V  "  *♦  \ 

SMALLEST  OF  PUDDLE 

DUCKS.  ABOUT  '/,  POUND 

UP  TO  14  INCHES  LONG 
Body:  Grayish  with  miuch  vermiculation.  Chest  tan  with 
dark  spots.  Belly  white.  White  vertical  bar  on  sides.  Head 
cinnamon  with  iridescent  green  eye-mask.  Bill  and  feet 
grayish  black.  Wings:  Mostly  brown  with  iridescent  green 
and  black  speculum.  Voice:  Twittering  whistle.  In  Flight: 
Very  small.  Flight  swift  and  erratic.  Males  show  white  belly 
opposed  to  dark  belly  on  Blue-wing  aryd  Cinnamon  Teal. 


Sr 


Body:  White  over  neck,  chest  and  belly.  Head  brown.  BUI 
bluish  with  black  strip  down  middle.  Feet  gray.  Elongated 
black  tail.  Wings:  Distinct  gray  with  iridescent  green  specu- 
lum bordered  on  leading  edge  with  buff  and  trailing  edge 
with  white.  Voice:  Whistle.  In  Flight:  Very  elongated  body. 
White  neck  and  belly  contrasts  with  dark  head. 

GREEN- WINGED  TEAL 
HEN 


BLUE-WINGED  TEAL 
DRAKE 


Body:    Mottled    brown   with   white   belly.  Bill  grayish   black 
with    small    black    spots.    Feet    and    wings    similar    to    male,     ^rf 
Voice:  High-pitched  quack.  ^% 

BLUE-WINGED  TEAL 
HEN 


SMALL  DUCK.  LESS 
THAN   1   POUND, 
12  16  INCHES  LONG 

Body:  Pale  grayish  cinnamon  with  numerous  black  spots. 
Head  purplish  with  distinct  white  crescent.  White  spot  on 
flank.  Bill  black.  Feet  dull  gold.  Wings:  Lesser  and  middle 
coverts  sky  blue;  greater  coverts  form  distinct  white  bar. 
Speculum  green.  Voice:  Whistling  peep.  In  Flight:  Small, 
erratic  flyer.  Blue  wing-patch  and  white  crescent  visible  up 
close. 


Body:  Mottled  brown  with  white  belly.  Head  somewhat 
lighter  brown.  Bill  grayish  black  with  black  spots.  Feet  dull 
greenish  yellow.  Wings:  Similar  to  male  except  white  bar 
blotched  with  gray.  Voice:  High-pitched  quack. 
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